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Telephone Your Rush Orders 


A great many of our customers can reach us through the Michigan State Phone 
at an expense of from ten to twenty-five cents. Vhen you are — in 
need of goods in the busy season, it will pay you to use the phone. 


BEESWAX. 


We always pay the same price for wax as The Root Company. Watch the 
notices in ‘‘Gleanings.’’ You can save freight expense by shipping to us. Put 
your name in the box and ship by FREIGHT to BEECH, Mich., via. P. M. R. R. 








We believe in the 









J, Goods we Sell 


When we say ‘‘ Root-Quality,’’ we mean that for selection of material, excellence 
in workmanship, and for up-to-date methods, Root’s goods are unequaled. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, Redford, Mich. 


Jobbers and Dealers in “ROOT-QUALITY GOODS” in Michigan. 
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The Swarming Season European Bee a 
willsoon benere, Are vex repered? | | 6 Sawe Time 


take advantage of 


The Large Discounts ouit Expense 


whica we ofter this month on Bee-sup- F 
plies? Only remember the by sending direct all your orders 


and correspondence to our exclu- 
Low F reight Rates sive agent for the European 


continent and its colonies. . 








trom TOLEDO places our goods in your 
door cheaper than you can get them 
elsewhere. We afford you every advan- 


e in both Poultry and Bee Supplies. EMILE BONDONNEAU 


e sell The A. I. Root Co.’s bee-sup- 
lies, Model Incubators and Brooders, 142 FAUBOURG .- ST. DENIS, PARIS 


airie State Incubators and Brooders, 
Ra : . 
=m Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 

















Guiiidege Mantieted : Catalog Prompt Service 
oon nf ager ag Shaper a and Satisfaction 
ens successfully. . Free upon request. Guaranteed. ele 
The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co. mers 

523 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. The A. I. Root Company 
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bistributor of Root’s Goods Exclusively at Root’s Factory Prices 











IVE ME your orders for the Best Goods Made. You will be pleased on 
receipt of them. You will save money by ordering from me. My stock 
is complete; in fact, I keep every thing the bee-keeper needs. Cincin- 

nati is one of the best shipping-points in the Union, particularly in the South, 
as all freight now goes through Cincinnati. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for descriptive catalog and price list. It will be mailed you promptly free. 


A SPEGIAL DISCOUNT ON EARLY ORDERS 


[will buy your Honey an’ Beeswax 


I pay cash on delivery; or, if you are in need of honey, write for prices and 
state quantity wanted, and I will quote you the lowest price of any quantity 
wanted—in cans, barrel-lots, or car-lots—of extracted or comb honey. I 
guarantee its purity. We 0% sve wa &% oe oa sla 























Queens and Nuclei 


Let me book your orders for queens. I breed the 
finest Golden Italians, Red-clovers, Carniolans, and 
Caucasians. Can furnish Nuclei beginning of 
June. For prices, refer to catalog, page 25. 


I have in stock seeds of the following honey-plants: White Sweet-scented Clover, Alfalfa, and Alsike. 





C.H.W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenues. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Honey Markets. 








GRADING RULES. 

Fancy.—All sections well filled, combs straight, firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel-stain or 
otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional one, the 
outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled and 
sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be ** Fancy White,” “* No. 1 Dark,”’ etc 








The prices here quoted are wholesale, or what the 
honey brings on arrival. 


NEW YORK.—In comb honey there is very little do- 
ing; stock of white honey of all grades is practically 
cleaned up, and small shipments which arrive from 
time to time fine ready sale at 14 to 15 for choice white 
stock, and 12 to 13 for off grades. Considerable dark 
comb honey is left on the market, and there does not 
seem to be any demand whatsoever. We quote nom- 
ioally at 10 to 11, but in large lots we doubt whether 
this price can be realized. - Extracted honey, Califor- 
nia, stock seems to be well cleaned up, and we are in- 
formed that there is very little lefton the coast; and 
before the new crop is marketed, whatever is on the 
market now will have been consumed. The prospects 
in California are very good for a large crop, but nothing 
definite can be said at this time, and there is no surety 
of a big crop until it is actually gathered. Last sea- 
son the outlook was just as good; but in the height of 
the season cold northern winds and generally con- 
trary weather affected the crop to such an extent that 
it was as small as in previous years. With favorable 
weather in California for the next two months a large 
crop will undoubtedly be harvested; and if so, prices 
will naturally be considerably lower than those of the 
past season and present prices. We quote white sage 
at from 8 to 9, and light amber at from 7to 7%. Near 
by as well as Southern honey is well cleaned up, and 
the markets are in good shape for a newcrop. Cuban 
and other West Indian honeys are arriving in large 
quantities, most of which are sold for export. The 
market is firm, at from 58 to 60 cts. per gallon, duty 
paid, according to quality. Beeswax firm and steady 
at from 30 to 31. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

April 13. New York, N. Y. 


St. PAUL.—Honey supply is limited. Fancy white, 
No. 1, in 1-lb. sections, new, 15 to 16; No. 2 white clo- 
ver, in 1-lb. sections, 138 to 14; extracted white, in 60- 
lb. cans, per case, 9 to 10. W. H. PATTON, Sec., 

April 22. St. Paul, Minn. 





May 1 


CINCINNATI.—There is nothing new in the honey 
market, excepting that this part of the country is bare 
of comb honey, and it is well, for consumers will ap- 
preciate the new crop more when it arrives. We are 
selling extracted amber honey in barrels at from 5% 
to 6%; fancy table honey, 8% to 9, in crates of two 60- 
lb. cans. For choice yellow beeswax, free from dirt, 
we are paying 32 cash, and 35 trade, delivered here. 

THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

April 17. 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


SCHENECTADY.—The continued cold weather in 
April thus far has served to stimulate the demand for 
honey to such an extent that we have been enabled to 
close out a number of lots that we expected to be oblig- 
ed to carry over. In fact, we are practically out of 
fancy white clover, but have some No.2 and buck- 
wheat stillon hand. Prices remain unchanged. 

CHAS. MACCULLOCH, 


April 18. Schenectady, N. Y. 


St. Louis.—Southern extracted honey is commenc- 
ing to arrive, yet sparingly. We quote our market: 
Fancy white comb honey, 17; No. 1, 15 to 16; light am- 
ber, 14 to 15; broken and inferior, less. Extr: ucted 
light amber, California, 8; Spanish needle, 8 (all in 5- 
gallon cans). Southern, in barrels, 6 to 6%. Same 
quality in 5-gallon cans, % to 1 ct. higher. Beeswax 
firm at 31, for choice pure. All impure and inferior, 
less. R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co., 

April 19. St. Louis, Mo. 


DENVER,.— Our market is now entirely cleaned up of 
a good quality of comb honey. We have a good stock 
of fine extracted honey which we are quoting at 7% to 
8% for No. 1 white, and 6% to 7% forlight amber. We 
are paying 25 to 27 for clean yellow beeswax delivered 
here. THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS’'N, 

April 20. Denver, Col. 





, BUFFALO.—Demand for white-clover comb honey is 

extra good at top quotations. Other grades are very 
much neglected, and buyers will not buy lower yvrades 
unless the price is low, and forced to buy it. No. 1 to 
fancy white comb, 16 to 17; No. 2 white, 11 to 12; buck- 
wheat and amber, 10 to 11. Beeswax, 33 to 35. 


April 22. ’ Buffalo, N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Market on comb honey is very 
quiet, and a strictly fancy article is very scarce. I 
quote fancy white at 17; No. 1, white, 14; amber, 12; 
demand for best grades of extracted honey is excellent. 
and I quote white clover 9 to 9%; amber, 6to7. Pure 
beeswax sells here at 35. WALTER S. POUDER. 

April 18. 513—515 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis. 





MARSEILLES, France, April 1.—Best extracted hon- 
ey, 10; ordinary, 9; buckwheat, low quality, 8to9. Bees- 
wax from France, 32 to 35; from Mozambique and Abys- 
sinia, and similar, 34; Madagascar, 32; Morocco, 33. 








SEE SUPPLIES: 


We handle the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG. 


ee 


with you on your wants. 


CO., Jamestown, 


MUTH SPECIAL DOVE TAIL HIVES, 
think of it, 


proof cover, and bottom board, 


styles. Send for Catalog. 


Big Discounts on 


early orders, let us figure 


have a honoy board, warp- 


same pricc as the regular 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CoO., 


51 WALNUT ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE REPORTING OF THE HONEY 
MARKETS. 


About the middle of February we addressed a cir- 
cular letter to several of the dealers whose quota- 
tions are found in the market reports in GLEANINGS 
from time to time, relative to a proposed change of 
the heading of the Honey Market column. Our letter 
proposing the change, and the comments below, ex- 
plain themselves. 


There has been so much lack of understanding as to just 
what is intended in the honey-market reports that we expect 
to run an explanatory note at the head of that department 
hereafter. The enclosed proof is what we have in mind. Can 
you suggest any change in the wording that will make it bet- 
ter! Do you think this is the kind of report that will be of 
most value to bee-keepers? 


|The “ enclosed proof’ referred to was as follows:] 


PROPOSED HEADING. 

The prices listed below are intended to represent, as nearly 
as possible, the average market prices at which honey and 
beeswax are selling at the time of the report in the city men- 
tioned. Unless otherwise stated, this is the price at which 
sales are being made by commission merchants or by produc- 
ers direct, to the retail merchant. When sales are made by 
commission merchants, the usual commission (from five to ten 
per cent) cartage,and freight will be deducted, and in addi- 
tion there is often a charge for storage by the commission 
merchant. When sales are made by the producer direct to 

he retailer, commission and storage, and other charges, are 
eliminated. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually about 
ten per cent less than those to retail merchants. 

[The following are the comments from the honey- 
men:| 

1 think the explanation fully covers the ground, 

Zanesville, O. E. W. PEIRCE. 

The note attached is very good. 
offer. 

Cincinnati, O. 


We have no suggestions to 
C. H. W. WEBER. 


We think it quite appropriate, and sufficiently explanatory. 
We beg to commend you for the evident interest you have in 
your subscribers. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 

Chicago, IL. 


I would suggest that you condense the explanation, as the 
shorter and the nearer to the point you can make an explana- 
tion like this, the more readily it will be understood. I make 
the following suggestion at your request: 

~ The prices listed below are intended to represent, as nearly 
as possible, the average market prices at which sales are made 
by commission men to retail merchants. The bee-keeper 
would have to deduct from this the commission of from five to 
ten per cent; carting, freight, sometimes storage and insur- 
ance, according to the individual dealings of the various com- 
mission men and merchants.”’ 

Philadelphia, Pa. Wo. A. SELSER. 

As to the explanatory note with which you intend to head 
the market reports, we have looked it over carefully, and it 
would seem that a few changes might be made. You call at- 
tention to the fact that sometimes insurance and storage are 
charged by commission merchants. We think that cases like 
these are exceptional. We have never as yet charged storage 
and insurance unless we received the honey by the carload and 
were obliged to hold it for a length of time and had to store it 
in the general warehouse; but, as said above, these are the 
exception and not the rule. You also say that the prices which 
are quoted are those at which sales are being made by the 
commission merchants or by producers direct to the retail 
imerchants. It would occur to us that this last sentence might 
be eliminated, as we do not think there are many producers 
who sell direct to the retailers; and at any rate, market re- 
ports do not come from retailers but jobbers. We would sug- 
gest the following notice: 

* The prices listed below are intended to represent, as nearly 
as possible, the average market prices at which honey and 
beeswax are selling at the time of the report in the various 
cities mentioned. It should be generally understood that 
these are the prices at which sales are being made by commis- 
sion merchants, less the general charges, such as commission, 
freight.and cartage. Where sales are made direct by the pro- 
ducer to the merchants, such charges are eliminated.” 

New York, . HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


This department interests a great many readers, but it has 
been confusing, and in some instances it has been misused, 
some quoting low in order to aid in buying low, and still oth- 
ers quoting only what they have to offer. Some quote what 
they pay, leaving others in doubt as to whether quotations are 
selling or buying prices. I think the heading which you have 
prepared for this department is good. I believe, though, that 
aconstant warning should be kept in this department about 
Producers consigning their product to irresponsible commis- 
Sion men. There are enough cash buyers throughout the 
country to take up all the honey produced; but the cash buyer 
can not compete with the dishonest commission house. There 
may be honest men in the commission business, but— 

Indianapolis, Ind. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


Your explanatory note is all right, and should have stood at 
the head of the column all the time, and would have saved us 
i lot of trouble. This present week a producer brought us a 
oad of honey and demanded that we pay him 15 cents for the 
Clover and 12 for the buckwheat, simply because we quoted 


Continued on page 599. 
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The Danzenbaker Twentieth Century Smoker 


Awarded Highest Prize 


A COLD MEDAL 
at the World’s Fair. 
St. Louis, 1904. 


IS THE BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR. 


It has aside grate that strengthens the fire-cup 
and holds a removable metal and asbestos lining that 
keeps it cool, adding to its durability. It has no 
valves to get out of order or snout to clog WITH SOOT. 

ALL THAT IS CLAIMED.—N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, 
Wis., General Manager cf the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association says: 

I have given your Twentieth Century a thorough 
trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, and 
long time one filling will last and give ample smoke, 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want 
several. I always want the best. 

_ GRANT STANLEY, Nisbet. Pa, July 24, 1905, writes: 

After giving the Danzenbaker Twentieth Century 
Smoker several trials, can say it surpasses all smokers 
it has been my liberty to try; it will not go out until the 
fuel is all consumed, and it produces a cool smoke, a 
feature very necessary in any first-class smoker.”’ 
Price Dan-ze, Large 3%-inch Smokers: 
Postpaid—one, $1.15; two, $2.10; three, $3; five, $4.50. 
By Express or freight—one, $1; six, $4.20. 


F. DANZENBAKER, NORFOLK, VA. 


(lamestown Exposition Sta. Money-orders on Norfolk.) 








WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 


If you have any to dispose of, or if you 
intend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX 
at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 














BEESWAX ADVANCED. 


From this date until further notice we will pay 31 
cents cash, 33 trade, for average wax delivered here 


or at our branch offices. This is a higher price than 
we have ever paid before at this season of the year. 
If anv of our readers have any wax to dispose of we 
shall be pleased to hear from them. Be sure to mark 
your shipment with your name so that it may be 
identified on arrival, and mail us shipping receipt 
with gross and net weight of shipment. 


The A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 
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Established 1873 
Circulation 32,000 


72 pages, semi-monthly 
$1.00 per year 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 


Published by 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


J. T. CALVERT, Business Manager 





POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
Canada, and Mexico. For all other countries in 
the Postal Union add 60 cents per year postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When achange of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The journal is sent 
until orders are received for its discontinuance. 
We give notice just before the subscription ex- 
pires, and further notice if the first is not heed- 
ed. Any subscriber whose subscription has ex- 
pired, wishing his journal discontinued, will 
please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall 
assume that he wishes his journal continued, 
and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have it stopped after the time 
paid for it by making his request when ordering. 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be 
sent by Draft on New York, Express-order or 





Money-order, payable to order of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Currency should be 
sent by Registered Letter. 


AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in 
every city and town in the country. A liberal 
commission will be paid to such as engage with 
us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoy- 
ance by placing their orders for Giamantncs 
with any of the following authorized agents, 

he prices shown: 


PARIS. FRANCE. E. BONDONNEAU, 142 
Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid. 7% fr. 

GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. JoNEs. 
Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. 
Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 
Box Co., 24 Castle St. 


ALLIANCE 
Per year, postpaid, 6/. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 


ALL OF THE FOLLOWING OFFERS INCLUDE GLEANINGS ONE YEAR. 


Our Price with 
Sunday School Times 1 yr. $1 carr 
a 


Rural — 4 

Farm News 

Holden’s Corn Book 15 $2 85 

Delineator 

McClure’s Magazine 7 5 
60 


th: 
ae) 


World’s Work 


Review of Reviews 

Success Magazine 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Or any class A magazine. 


Cosmopolitan or Success..1 yr. 
Yachting, or any class B.. 
Field and Stream 

Or any class 4 magazine. 


American Boy 

Cassell’s Little Folks 

Metropolitan Magazine.... 
Any class A may be substituted. 


Recreation or Appleton’s..1 yr. 
Metropolitan Magazine.. 
Review of Reviews. : 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Or any class A magazine. 


Scribner’s Magazine 

Suburban Life 

House and Garden 
Any class 8 may be substituted. 


Independent ............. | yr. 
Recreation or Appleton’s. 
Outing or Reader Magazine 

Or any class B magazine. 
Ainslee’s Magazine 
Metropolitan Magazine.... 
Outing Magazine 

Or any Class B Magazine. 
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Our Price with 
Outing Magazine 1 yr. > = 
Metropolitan Magazine.. $6 
Harper’s or Leslie’s W’kly 5 60 40 
Or Scribner’s er Kermaic Studio. 


American Boy j 

Pearson’s Magazine a 

Pictorial Review ‘ 00 $3 30 
Or any class A magazine. 


American Inventor 

Scientific American $ 

Automobile Magazine 4 
Or any class A magazine. 


World To-day lyr. 

Etude (for music lovers).. “ : S 

Recreation or Pearson’s... ‘ E 3 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


Century Magazine ; 

Current Literature ~ 

Cassell’s or Appleton’s.... f 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


Putnam’s Magazine y 

Country Life in America.. 

Good Housekeeping = 
Or any class A magazine. 


Children’s Magazine 

Etude (for music lovers).. 

Appleton’s or Pearson’s... 
Or anv class 4 magazine. 


Harper’s Mag. or Weekly..1 yr. 
Reader or Outing . 
Lippincott’s Magazine 

Or any class 6 magazine. 


ALL OF THE ABOVE OFFERS INCLUDE GLEANINGS ONE YEAR. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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THE REPORTING OF THE HONEY 

MARKETS. 

Continued from page 597. 

these prices in GLEANINGS, and we had to explain to him that 
these prices were what we were selling at, and that, of course, 
we could not pay him so much as that. Previous to this, an- 
other party wrote and wanted to know why we offered him but 
fiveand a half cents for dark extracted honey in half-barrels 
when we quoted six in GLEANINGS (our selling price). While 
we are considering this subject we should like to say that one 
of the worst difficulties that we have to contend with in main- 
taining prices here is caused by producers coming to town 
with a load of honey and selling direct to retailers. They will 





start out and make a few sales at market price; but meeting 
with many indifferent customers, and not caring to be at the 
expense of remaining over night in town they begin to cut the 
price, and close the last out to some shrewd buyer from two to 


three cents under the market price. Then the latter will cut 
the retail price to head off a competitor, and, of course, this 


helps to demoralize the whole market. We bought one lot, 
second hand, in town this season for a cent a pound less than 
wecould have purchased it from the producer at his apiary. 


We claim that, with 25 years’ experience in selling honey, we 

are ina better position to sell than the producer, while, with 

his knowledge, he is in a much better position to produce hon- 

ey than we are. CHARLES MACCULLOCH. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


We have copied these letters quite at length, as 
they bring some rather unusual information. For in- 
stance, Hildreth & Segelken say they do not charge 
for storage and insurance except in certain cases, yet 
we find that a number of commission houses in other 
cities do charge these items regularly—-at least we 
have understood that this was the practice. 

We lately investigated the matter of commissions 

charged, and found that some commission houses 
charge regularly 5, 744, and 10 per cent, and to our sur- 
prise we learned of a commission house in pretty good 
standing that had the audacity to charge 20 per cent. 
We took the matter up with them in behalf of our 
subscriber, and we believe they made a refund of 5 
per cent, adding that 15 per cent was their usual rate, 
but offering no satisfactory explanation for having 
charged 20 in the first place. 
_ Mr. Pouder doubts the necessity for any honey be- 
ing sent to the commission houses at all, saying that 
there are enough cash buyers throughout the country 
to take all the honey produced. 

We have at present no opinion to express on the 
matter; but we think this is a question on which 
something further of value may be said. Is it really 
advisable to send honey to commission houses? or 
shall it be held for cash buyers? You will note that 
Charles MacCulloch believes that a dealer in his posi- 
tion is better able to handle the market than the pro- 
ducer, who, he thinks, should not enter the field at all. 

Some valuable information may be had if our read- 
ers will express themselves on the matter of market- 
ing honey. The active season with the bees is right 
here, and it may be thought there is but little time to 
give tothe subject of marketing; but the marketing 
season will be here very soon; and if you have any 
thing of value to add, now is the time to bring the 
matter before our readers. 

in a later issue we shall present the views of Mr 
— Rauchfuss, of the Colorado Honey-producers’ 
4 ange. 





Well-bred Queens! 


For the purpose of securing an ample supply 
of select-bred queens, I Tore engaged an 
experienced breeder in the South to rear 
queens for me only, and confidently expect 
to fill orders promptly soon as weather per- 
mits mailing. ; : : ; : 


; Cook’s Square Honey-jar 

is the best, cheapest, and most sanitary pack- 
age for retailing honey. Send for circular 
and price list of hives, bees, and useful im- 
plements. 


1, H. M. COOK, 70 Cortlandt St., New York 


The Oldest Supply-house in the East, and 
only Reliable goods sold. 10 cents brings 
sample Jar by mail. oe - 














North Texas. . 
. . Bee-keepers 


will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 
plies. We have a carload of 
ROOT’S GOODS IN STOCK, 
and sell them at the Factory 
Prices. Don’t —_ that we 
can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 
‘Our large illustrated catalog 
for 1907 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you 
a a er 


Texas Seed 


and : Floral : Company 
Dallas, : : : : : Texas 





























1884 . 1907 


New 64-page catalog for 
the New Year now ready 


FOR YOU 


Twenty-two successful years manu- 
facturing bee-supplies and raising 
Italian bees and queens. ... . 
— . . Root’s Goods in Stock. 


‘ M, JenKins 


Wetumpka, : : Alabama 

















NOW READY 


to fill your orders for hives, supers, sections, and 
foundation of all grades, We now have a large 
stock of these goods on hand and can supply 
your wants for regular goods without delay. 

We are booking orders for BEES and Queens, 
and to assure early shipment you should send in 
your orders now. 

Price list free upon application. 


W. W. CARY & SON, Lyonsville, Mass. 
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I do wish you could send GLEANINGS by mail 
without rolling it up. Rolling spoils its beautiful 
appearance so much. Why not send “in flat,’’ like 
the government bulletins? It would be much pret- 
tier, and nicer to read. E. B. CLARK, 

April 6, 1907. Waxahachie, Texas. 

Before this time most of our readers will have 
noticed that we have sent one or two issues in flat 
wrappers as above suggested. We have had the 
matter under consideration for some time, and, af- 
ter a careful trial of several different methods, we 
decided to make a further trial of this method to all 
of our subscribers. 

We should like an expression from our readers 
generally as to the comparative merits of the two 
methods of wrapping, whether the magazine rolled 
or wrapped fiat reaches destination in the better 
condition. 

Since the above was written we have received the 
following from one of our Canadian subscribers: 


Your issue of the 15th inst. to hand in fine condi- 
tion. I am much pleased that you have adopted 
mailing in flat. Itisnow a de luxe, a pleasure either 
in the hand or on the table. F. J. MILLER. 

London, Ontario. 








We frequently read letters from our various ad- 
vertisers, expressing themselves as greatly pleased 
with the returns obtained from the advertising they 
do in GLEANINGS; but not often does a publisher 
hear a more favorable opinion of the value of his 
paper than that which our representative was privi- 
leged to hear a few days ago. In conversation with 
a newspaper man who knew nothing of GLEANINGS 
personally, he said: ‘*GLEANINGS must be a great 
paper, very near to its subscribers.’’ “Why so?” 


our representative inquired. ‘* Mr. . of the 
Agency, says that he knows of but few papers that 
bring so good returns as your paper does. The 
other day he told me that it really pays better than 
many papers having a circulation of many times 
your own.”’ It was our representative’s pleasure to 
hear the same statement from the advertising-agen- 
cy representative only an hour later, and in both in- 
stances the information was given voluntarily. 

Our subscribers who appreciate the changes we 
have made to better GLEANINGS during the last few 
years are urged to give our advertisers liberal sup- 
port, and to mention GLEANINGS whenever writing 
them. Furthermore, while we exercise every care 
to keep our columns free from any objectionable ad- 
vertising, and to admit none but those who will deal 
fairly with our subscribers, should it happen that 
such are admitted, we shall be glad if they are re 
ported at once to us, that we may investigate the 
matter and allow none to remain but those who 
should be admitted to our columns. 








WHAT A NEW ADVERTISER SAYS. 


I received the frame-lifter all right, also your let- 
ter mentioning Mr. Jackson, of Ridgeville, Ohio. as 
aman likely to buy. I did not take the matter up 
with him, because I have had orders so much faster 
than I expected, that. I have been unable to keep up 
with them. GLEANINGS is certainly a great adver- 
tising medium. CHAS. E. Dow. 

Plymouth, Mass., April 16. 


See Mr. Dow’s advertisement on page 380, March 


15th issue. 
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The Journal for Less than 
a 2-cent Stamp. 





If you could get several authoritative 
articles by leading writers on bee cul- 
ture merely by writing a letter of re- 
quest for them, you would jump at 
the proposition, wouldn’t you ? 

But two cents is MORE than the 
price of the American Bee Journal 
when you get it by the year (52 weeks 
for $1.00). 

And the articles mentioned above 
constitute ONLY ONE of the dozen 
departments of this great up-to-date 
Bee Journal, one issue of which is 
worth more to a bee-man than the 
cost of a whole year’s subscription. 

Think of getting a 20-page high- 





class magazine for less than two cents 
a copy ! 

Sample copy FREE, ora ‘trial trip’”’ 
of three months (13 copies) for only 
20 cents. 


Special Offer.—We will send 
the Weekly American Bee Journal for 
52 weeks, and a standard-bred ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN (to be mailed in May or 
June) for $1.50. Subscription can be- 
gin with January, or with current 
number—say which. 


Address American Bee Journal, 334 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Write 
to-day—this offer may not appear again. 

















AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
SEASON FOR 
1907 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
NOW. 
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Our Advertising Rates. 


Twent ty cents per agate line, flat. 
ourteen lines to inch. 


SPACE RATES (To be used in one issue) 


One-fourth page...........-811.00 
One-half page .............. 21.00 
OME PAGS... ..ccccccccecsees 40.0 


Preferred poaemen, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 
Preferred position, inside cover pages, 50 per cent additional. 
Outside cover page, double price. 
Reading notices, 50 per cent additional. 
Cash-in-advance discount, 5 cent. 
Cash discount, if Pay in 10 ve, 2 per cent. 
ped payable month 
No medical or ~ + advertising accepted. 








“A Square Deal.” 


We believe that every advertisement in this 
paper is backed by a responsible person. But 
to make doubly sure we will make good any loss 
to paid subscribers sustained by trusting any 
deliberate swindler advertising in our columns, 
and any such swindler will be publicly exposed. 
We protect subscribers against rogues, but we 
do not guarantee to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and honest responsible ad- 
vertisers. Neither will we be responsible for 
the debts of honest bankrupts sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be sent to 
us within one month of the time of the transac- 
tion, and you must have mentioned GLEANINGS 
IN Begs CULTURE when writing the advertiser. 








We again call the attention of our readers to our 
classified columns. More than ever we believe these 
columns will be alike helpful to those whose adver- 
tisements appear and to our subscribers who may 
find themselves in need of the various items offered 
there from time to time. 

For instance, in the present issue will be found in 
the For Sale column a very desirable suburban prop- 
erty in New York at a very reasonable rate, and, 
regarding the advertiser, we have some very hearty 
endorsements from his banker and other business 
people. 

A large variety of offers will be found of unusual 
interest, even to those outside of the requirements 
of bee-keepers alone. 

One of our bee-keeping friends makes a specialty 
of photographic work, and, in writing us in connec- 
tion with his order for a year's insertion of his ad- 
vertisement, he says he doesn’t know that it will 
pay, but is inclined to try it. We believe that our 
subscribers will be glad of the opportunity to get 
such data as he gives and he will find it unusually 
profitable. See the advertisement of Furnas & 
Maddox. 

We suggest, too, a further perusal of such other 
columns as help wanted, situations wanted, ex- 
changes, and poultry; and, if you are in position to 
buy or sell honey, or want bees or queens, the col- 
umns devoted to these will be equally valuable. 








Editor of GLEANINGS: 

Dear Sir:—Please discontinue our ad. for help in 
your journal, as during the last few days we have 
been almost swamped with answers to the ad. in the 
March 15th issue. We never realized before the real 
value of a small ad. in your paper. 

Yours respectfully, 

Delanson, N. Y. E. W. & F. C. ALEXANDER. 
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The Bee-keepers’ Review 


For March has for a frontispiece one of the most 
beautiful winter-scenes that it has been my lot to wit- 
ness. It is the apiary of Mr. F. J. Miller, of London, 
Ont., Canada, who. tells how he makes a success of 
hauling honey home to extract it, using a gasoline- 
engine aS power to run the extractor. Mr. Miller 
says that with his system of management he can 
manage 500 colonies alone. 

Mr. E. F. Atwater, of Idaho, tells how he success- 
fully managed an apiary 36 miles from home, warm- 
ing up the last batch of honey in a 12x16 honey-house 
before extracting it. 

The April issue shows how to protect a hive with 
tarred felt by tying it on—only the work of one min- 
ute, and one man can do the work alone. 


,, Mr. Townsend is continuing his series of articles on 
Helpful hints for Extensive Bee-keeping,”’ and he 
makes the articles very seasonable, and very helpful, 
The foregoing are only a few of the good things 
that may be found in these issues of the Review; but 
they show the character of the reading that may be 
found in the Review. 

There are still a few sets of the Review for 19060n 
hand, and, as long as they last, a set will be sent 
free to eacb subscriber for 1907, 

The book, Advanced Bee Culture, is $1.20; or with 
the Review, only $2.00 for both. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich 
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out meistening. 


A. G. WOODMAN: fs l 
The Lewis Hive Bodies are far superior, both in material and workman- 


ship, to any I ever bought. 
A. G@. WooDMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I use Lewis Sections exclusively, there are none better—the 
only perfect ‘“V’”’-cut section that has come to my notice. They fold with- 


Remus, Mich., Feb. 18, 1907. 


As ever yours, E. D. TOWNSEND. 
Remus, Mich., Feb. 25, 1907. 


E. D. TOWNSEND. 





Several Carloads on hand. 
Immediate Shipments. 





Beeswax Wanted 








ADVANCED BEE-VEIL, 


Cord arrangement, silk face; postpaid, 


1A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, wv ww 


50c. 


MICH. 











«ite BF E-SUPPLIES =: 


E furnish EVERY THING needed .-in practical bee culture, at lowest prices. We 
make the DoVETAILED, LANGSTROTH, and ALTERNATING HIvEs. The most prac- 
tical, up-to-date hives are the Massie Hives. We make them. Have you seen them? 
Have you received our new 1907 catalog? It is surely the easiest catalog to order 
from you ever saw. It is so easy that you can not make a mistake in your orders; 
a child can order from it as well as an adult. It is something new and entirely dif- 
ferent from any you have ever seen. Write us a postal card for it to-day. It is free. 


Address Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. = Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Catalogs issued in German and English. 
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PRACTICAL WORKS ON BEES 


THE books mentioned on this and the succeeding page are all devoted to practical bee culture, although a 


few of them, as will be noticed by their descriptions, have more or less scientific value. 





A somewhat care- 


ful reading of the descriptions below will undoubtedly show any one just what book will suit him best. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. Revised 
by C. P. Dadant. The original work by Langstroth 
will always remain a classic book on bee-keeping 
along with that of Huber, Reaumur, and Swammer- 
dam. This is the old book brought down to date by 
one of America’s foremost bee-keepers, C. P. Dadant, 
who is also very well known in Europe as the great 
exponent of movable frames—so much so that frame 
hives are sometimes known by his name in certain 
European countries. The new edition is termed the 
“*Twentieth-Century Edition of Langstroth,’’ and con- 
tains nearly every thing one wishes to know about 
bees, and forms a thick cloth-bound book of 575 pages, 
beautifully illustrated. It is a standard work, both 
here and in Europe, where it has been translated into 
French and Russian. The bee-keeper who does not 
like this book is hard to suit. Price by mail, $1.25; 
by freight or express, 15 cts. less. 


FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES. Some 17 
years ago Dr. C.C. Miller, of Marengo, Ill., wrote an 
unpretentious little book entitled, “A Year Among 
the Bees.” This was charmingly written, and in a 
style so simple and easy that it read more like a story 
than a treatise on bees. The new book, in one sense 
a revision of the old, bécause it uses some of the old 
matter, is, to all intents and purposes, a brand-new 
work with a title that certainly covers a large expanse 
of time for one life, and that of a man who is one of 
the best-posted bee-men in the United States—a prac- 
tical bee-keeper, one who produces 
large crops of honey. He has for 
years read most thoroughly all the 
literature on bees, both in Europe 
and America. With all his practical 
knowledge relating to the business 
he is a college graduate, a graduate 
of a medical school, and one who has 
had a largeexperience as a journalist. 
His training is just such as would en- 
able him to write a book on bees; and 
his last book from his best and ripest 
experience is a masterpiece. It is 
just as much a good story as the old 
one, and just as interesting. It con- 
tains over 300 pages and 100 beautiful half-tone pic- 
tures from photos taken by the good doctor himself 
while he was at his every-day work among the 
bees. Price $1.00, postpaid. By freight or express, 
10 cts. less. 

COOK’S MANUAL OF THE APIARY is a very 
complete treatise on bees and bee-keeping, nothing 
of any consequence being omitted by its author, Prof. 
A. J. Cook, formerly of the University of Michigan. 
Even the anatomy and phy siology of the bee has been 
very completely covered in this work, also bee botany, 
and yet the practico’ management of the apiary has 
not been slighted in the least. The edition was com- 
pletely revised and partly rewritten in 1902, hence it 
is up with the times in every respect. Price $1.15, 
postpaid; 15 cts. less by freight or express. 


BRITISH BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE BOOK. By 
T. W. Cowan. This is the leading English work on 
practical bee-keeping in England, and as such has 
had an immense sale, and has been republished in 
French, German, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Spanish, 
and Dutch. The work is condensed into 179 pages, 
handsomely bound and well illustrated. Price $1.00 
by mail; by freight or express, 5 cts. less. 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING. This is 
practically the only comprehensive book on queen- 
rearing now in print. It is looked upon by many as 
the foundation of modern methods of raising queens 
wholesale. Mr. Doolittle has an entertaining way of 
writing on bee subjects which enables his read- 
ers to follow him with pleasure, even if they never 
intend to raise queens at all. Cloth bound, 124 
pages, $1.00 postpaid; by freight or express, 5 cts. less. 


THE HONEY-BEE. By T. W. Cowan. This is the 
standard work on the anatomy and physiology of the 
bee in the English language. It is packed with in- 
formation on the subjects indicated, and expresses in 
a condensed, accurate manner, every thing that has 
been discovered by the scientists of all countries who 
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Send orders to your nearest dealer. 


have studied the life history of the honey-bee. The 
book is beautifully bound, printed and illustrated in 
the highest style of the art of book-making, and is in. 
valuable to a bee-keeper. Last edition 1904, 220 pages, 
Price $1.00 postpaid. By freight or express, 5 cts. less, 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING. Tais. a mod- 
ern edition of Quinby’s Mysteries of Kee-keeping, is 
one of the most useful books on apiculture ever writ- 
ten. Mr. Quinby was an intensely practical bee-keeper 
and greatly assisted Mr. Largstroth in laying the 
foundations of American apiculture. His son-in-law, 
Mr. L. C. Root, revised the old book, giving it anew 
title and bringing it in line with thetimes. Itisa 
simple, easily understood guide to bee-keeping. Cloth 
bound, 271 pages, 1905; price $1.00 postpaid; by freight 
or express, 10 cts. less. 


ADVANCED BEE CULTURE. By W.Z. Hutchin- 
son. This, as its name implies, is a book giving the 
latest methods of keeping bees, and it certainly does 
what it claims to do. The author is himself a very 
practical bee-keeper, but in addition he edits and pub- 
lishes a bee magazine, where he, of course, gets a 
first-hand knowledge of all that is taking place in the 
bee-keepers’ world. The book is embellished with a 
number of beautiful illustrations which greatly en- 
hance the value of it to many. The author is an ac- 
complished photographer, and the pictures are there- 
fore mostly original. This is a very useful work to 
any one who is seriously thinking of becoming a spe- 
cialist in apiculture, depending very largely upon the 
bees to furnish bread and butter and food and raiment 
for the bee-keeper and his family. There are no 
theories in it. If one can afford to get only two or 
three books, this certainly should be one of them. 
Price $1.10 postpaid; by freight or express, 10 cts. less. 


HOW TO KEEP BEES. By Anna Botsford Com- 
stock. This is a charmingly written manual for ama- 
teurs and beginners, describing in the clearest lan- 
guage all necessary details which are so confusing to 
a novice. The authoress combines enthusiasm, liter- 
ary ability, and a knowledge of bee-keeping into a 
goodly vélume. Having herself made a start in the 
bee-business -more than once, she fully appreciates 
the perplexities of the situation and makes provision 
accordingly. The book is well suited to the wants of 
the suburban dweller who wishes a hobby which will 
give something by way of return for labor and capital 
expended, or those who wish to keep only a small 
apiary either for pleasure or profit. If there is any 
better book than this for the purpose indicated, we 
do not know of it. Cloth bound, 228 pages, $1.10 post- 
paid; by freight or express, 10 cts. less. 


A MODERN BEE-FARM, by Simmins, is one of 
those books which will cause you to sit up and take 
notice if you are areal live bee-keeper with lots of 
formic acid in your blood. The author is an English 
bee-keeper of note, who not only knows and under- 
stands bee culture in his own home land, but is as 
well an earnest student of American apicultural 
methods. He was the first man in the field with a 
non-swarming system of bee-management, and is 
otherwise a very original thinker on all that pertains 
to bees. He is not very orthodox in his views, but 
his book is all the better for that, seeing he wants to 
take us out of the ruts. You can read the book right 
straight through, in the long winter evenings, as it 
runs along like a narrative ora novel. Cloth bound, 
430 pages, 1904; price $2.00 postpaid; by freight or ex- 
press, 15 cts. less. 


‘THE IRISH BEE-GUIDE, by Digges, is, as its name 
implies, a guide tothe bee-keeping industry of Ireland. 
This is a closely printed, well-bound book of 220 pages 
with excellent illustrations on fine paper. It would 
be useful to any one who wishes to become acquainted 
with the status of bee-keeping in the old land. Price 
$1.00 postpaid; by freight or express, 5 cts. less. 


AMERIKANISCHE BIENENZUCHT, by Hans 
Buschauer, is a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, 
which is just what our German friends will want. It 
is fully illustrated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price 
$1.00; by freight or express, 5 cts. less. 
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To the Readers of 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Many of you will have noticed the Square Deal proposition published under- 
neath the index to advertisements in several late numbers of GLEANINGS. On 
this page we want to call more particular attention to the same and to discuss with 
our readers the question of advertising. 

Many people are interested in the advertising pages of a magazine without 
really considering why certain articles are advertised. Others give due considera- 
tion to the subject and conclude that an advertised article must be more expensive 
than an unadvertised article. We quote from a late article on the subject of ad- 
vertising as follows: 

‘‘Primarily advertising is to promote and maintain an approximate number of 
sales by educating the consumer to demand a certain article. As the consumer 
will not pay more than the article is worth, the price must be a fair one.”’ 


‘‘Let us consider the unadvertised article. The manufacturer is dependent 
upon the retailer to force the sale of his goods, so must tempt the dealer with more 
profits, and keep a larger amount of profit for his own safety.” 

Take, for instance, the case of bee-keepers’ supplies. A certain well-known 
manufacturer of bee-keepers’ supplies, furnishing goods of the highest quality, had 
an application from a large established house, dealing in agricultural supplies, for 
terms on bee-keepers’ supplies which they desired to add to their line. The man- 
ufacturer quoted his usual discounts, and the reply promptly came that the margins 
were altogether too small. This is often the report received by the best manufac- 
turers, which only confirms the above statement that advertised articles are sold 
at fair prices. Our readers can rest assured that the goods advertised in our col- 
umns are generally well worth the price asked, and, further, that they will be well 
treated by our advertisers. 


QUEENS.—This is the season when the queen trade is most active. Do not 
think you ‘tan save money by ordering of some queen-breeder who may have had 
little or no experience, or, by continuing your old undesirable stock, but go to some 
well-known advertiser, whose name you will find in the columns of GLEANINGS, and 
purchase your queens of him. If you decide that you can afford some of the higher- 
priced queens, you should be assured that you will get your money’s worth. The 
advertiser has probably spent months and years in a study of the subject, and you 
can well afford to pay a small additional amount and get the benefit of his experi- 
ence and early experiments. Bee-keepers are learning that it does not pay to keep 
a large number of inferior stocks of bees with little or no profit, when, with about 
the same capital, they could have a good profit annually by improving their bees 
by the introduction of better queens. It remains with each one to decide whether 
he will purchase breeding-queens and raise his own stock, or order large numbers 
of sential and untested queens to requeen his entire apiary. We urge particular 
attention just at this time of the year to the question of requeening. It is not at 
all uncommon to find a yard turned from a very unremunerative one to one pay- 
ing high profits, simply by the introduction of a better stock of bees. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMNS.—We can not too strongly urge our readers to look 
over, each issue, the classified columns. Often it happens that a subscriber wants 
to dispose quickly of various arficles he may have at a very low price; and good 
bargains are found in every issue of this paper in these columns. Besides, we 
urge on you the importance of using these columns, if you have something to dis- 
pose of. See what one of our subscribers, who had never used GLEANINGS, says below: 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, November 12, 1906. 
Medina, 

Gentlemen:—GLEANINGS certainly is a fine advertising medium, as, when once the orders started 
to come in, they continued to come in as fast as or faster than I could fill them. Considering the 
fact that this was my first appearance before the public as a queen-breeder, and then not until July. 
I think I did very well, disposing of more than two hundred queens to the evident satisfaction of all 
my customers. I received many complimentary letters regarding my queens and promptness in 
filling orders. My ad. will certainly appear in GLEANINGS next year, when, with greatly increased 
facilities, I expect todo much better. 

Wishing GLEANINGS (which I would not like to do without) the greatest possible success, and 
hoping to be with you for some years to come, I am Yours fraternally, 

Philadelphia, Pa., 4426 Osage Ave. W. A. SHUFF. 
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Books for Bee-keepers and Others. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given 
will be forwarded by mail postpaid, on receipt of price. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods 
by freight or express, incurring no postage, we give 
prices separately. You will notice that you can judge 
of the size of the books very well by the amount re- 
quired for postage on each. 


BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Postage. ] [Price without postage. 
8 Bible, good print, neatly bound - 
10 | Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress** 

6 | Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,** cloth 

1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, 

words only; cloth, 10c; paper. 
2| Same, board covers ae 
3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers........... 
One-third off on all Gospel Hymns mentioned above. 
5 | New Testament, new version, paper covers. 
15 | Story of the Bible ** 1 00 
Years ago, when Huber wasa little boy, he got hold 

of this book and read it clear through, asking his 
mother questions without number all along through 
the book. When he got to the end he turned over to 
the fore part and commenced to read it through 
again. We laughed at him somewhat, but let him go 
on. But when he started the ¢hivd time I remonstrat- 
ed. Now, this illustrates what sort of a book this is. 
We sold hundreds of them; but finally, when the book 

ot to be old, it was taken out of our book list, I do not 
Enow just why; but nevertheless orders have kept 
coming for that wonderful book by Charles Foster— 
the Story of the Bible. Almost any child will read it 
if he gets a chance; and who can tell the effect it may 
have in fixing his Bom mind upon things that are 
good and pure andtrue? By buying them in consid- 
erable quantities we are enabled to furnish such a 
large book (notice the postage is 15 cts.) for only $1.00. 
4| Stepping Heavenward** R 8 





BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


20 | A BC of Bee Culture, cloth 
| Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G. Newman 25 
This is a German translation of the oe por- 
tion of the book called “‘ Bees and Honey.” 100 pages. 
| Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnun 25 
Or “Bee Culture and the Securing of Honey,’’ a Ger- 
man bee-book by J. F. Eggers, of Grand Island, Neb. 
Postage free. 
15 | Cook’s Manual, cloth 
5 | Doolittle on Queen-rearing 
| Dzierzon Theory...........0eeeeeeeeeeee baseis 
15 | Langstroth Revised, by Chas. Dadant & Son.....1 10 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-keeping 
5| British Bee-keeper’s Guide-book, by Thomas 
William Cowan, England 3 
5| The Honey-bee, by Thos. William Cowan 
8 | Merrybanks and His Neighbcr, by A.I. Root... 15 
10| The Honey-makers, by Miss Margaret W. 
Morley : : 1 40 
This is a story of the life of the bee, told in very in- 
teresting style—how it lives, gathers honey, and all 
about it. While clothing the general subject with an 
air of poetry, it seems to be entirely within the limits 
of known Facts while attempting to deal with them. 
We believe it will give all thoughtful bee-keepers a 
reater liking for their business to readit. Probbaly 
it has more to do with the curious traditions connect- 
ed with bees than any other book of the kind. 








10 | The Life of the Bee a 
Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
in his review of Maeterlinck’s work, says: ‘ Not since 
the appearance, in 1876, of Bucher’s ‘Mind in Animals’ 
have we had a book about bees more charming, or one 
that we have read with greater pleasure, than Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ Life of the Bee.’ ” 
| Beetkeeping in Jamaica. By F. A. Hooper, 
Kingston, Jamaica. Paper covers 
5| Forty Years Among the Bees. By Dr. C. C. 
Miller, Marengo, Ill 
15 | Modern Bee-farm. By S. Simmins. New edi- 
tion; cloth bound 1 85 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS, 


5 | A BC of Carp Culture, by Geo. Finley 5 

5| A BC of Strawberry Culture,** by T. B. Terry.. = 
New edition, revised and enlarged; paper, 45c; 
cloth, 68c; by mail, 75c. 


5| A BC of Potato Culture, Terry** New edition, | 
revised & enlarged ; Be gu 45c; cloth, 68c, mail 75c, 
This is T. B. Terry’s first and most masterly work. 
8 | Barn Plans and Out-buildings* 90 
Canary Birds, ne 
2| Celery for Profit, by T. Greiner** 25 

The first really full and complete book on cele 
culture, at a moderate price, that we have had. It is 





full of pictures, and the whole thing is made so plain 
that a schoolboy ought to be able to grow paying 
—_ at once without any assistance except from the 


15 | Draining for Profit and Health, Warring. 


8 | Domestic Economy, by I. H. Mayer, M. D.**... 30 
This book ought to save at least the money it costs, 
each year, in every household. It was written by a 
doctor, and one who has made the matter of domestic 
rey pg life study. The — price of the book 
is $1.00, but by taking a we ot of them we are en- 
abled to make the price only 30 cents. 
10 | Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, etc 

It has been well said that it isan easier matter to 
grow stuff than to sell it,at a proper price after it is 
grown; and many men fail, not because they are in- 
expert in getting a crop, but because they do not know 
how to sell their crops to the best advantage. This is 
the first book of the kind we have had as an aid in 
selling. It not only tells all about ping. sorting, 
and packing, but gives all the best methods for storing 
for one or two days ora longer time. It also tells 
about evaporating and canning when there is a glut 
in the market. It discusses fruit packages and com- 
mission dealers, and even takes in cold storage. It is 
a new book of 250 pages, full of illustrations. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.00. 

| Farming with Green Manures, postpaid** 

This book was written several years ago; but since 
competent labor has got to be so expensive, and hard 
to get, many farmers are es to find they can 
turn under various oe ge crops cheaper than to buy 
stable manure, and haul and spread it—cheaper, in 
fact, than they can buy fertilizers. This book men- 
tions almost all plants used for plowing under, and 
gives the value dompared with stable manure. Some 
of the claims seem extravagant, but we are at present 
getting good creps, and keeping up the fertility, by a 
similar treatment, on our ten-acre farm. 

7 | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-growing** 
10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist * 

5 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson... 
a3] Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson* 

hile “Gardening for Profit” is written with a view of mak- 

ing gardeni Pay, it touches a good deal on the pleasure part, 
and “Gardening for Pleasure” takes up this matter of beauti- 
fying your homes and improving your grounds, without the 
special point in view of making money outofit. I think most 
of you will need this if ag wad ne Profit.” This 
work has 246 pages and 134 illustrations. (Retail price $2.00.) 
12 | Gardening for Profit** 110 

This is a late revision of Peter Henderson’s celebrated work. 
Nothing that has ever before been put in print has done so 
much toward mains meres aereeae a science and a fasci- 
nating industry. Peter Henderson stands at the head, without 
question, although we have many other books on these rural 
employments. If you can get but one book, let it be the 
above. It has 376pagesand 138 cuts (Retail price $2.00.) 

8 | Gardening for Young and Old, Harris*. 

This is Joseph Harris’ best and happiest effort. Al- 
a it goes over the same ground occupied by Peter 
Henderson, it particularly emphasizes thorough culti- 
vation of the soil in preparing your ground ; and this 
matter of adapting it to young people as well as old is 
brought out in a most happy vein. If your children 
have any sort of fancy for gardening it will pay you to 
make them a present of this book. It has 187 pags 
and 46 engravings. 





This is by Henry A. Dreer, author of the book 
““ Vegetables Under Glass”’ that has had such a large 
sale of late. This little book tells how six tons of 
gtass has nm grown to the acre, and gives much 
other valuable matter. 
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10 | Greenhouse Construction, by Prof. Taft ... 115 
This bcok is of recent publication, and is as full and 

complete in regard to the building of all glass struc- 

tures as isthe next book in regard to their manage- 

ment. Any one who builds even a small structure for 
lant-growing under glass will save the value of the 

k by reading it carefully. 

12| Greenhouse Management, by Prof. Taft** 

This book is a companion to Greenhouse Construc- 
tion. It is clear uptothe times, contains 400 pages 
anda great lot of beautiful half-tone engravings. A 
large part of it is devoted to growing vegetables under 

lass, especially Grand Rapids lettuce, as well as 
ruits and flowers. The publisher’s price is $1.50; but 
as we bought quite a lot of them we can make a spe- 
cial price as above. 

5 | Gregory on Cabbages, paper® .........008  «.. 
5 | Gregory on Squashes, paper™........... cee 
5| Gregory on Onions, paper™..............cccssesesscssseses OD 

The above three books, by our friend Gregory, are 
all valuable. The book on squashes especially is good 
reading for almost anybody, whether they raise 
squashes or-not. It strikes at the very foundation of 
success in almost any kind of business. 


| Handbook for Lumbermen...............0.000 e000 
5| Home Pork-making; 125 pages, illustrated 

I think it will pay well for everybody who keeps a 
pig to have this book. It tells all about the care of 
the pig, with lots of pictures describing cheap pens, 
appliances, all about butchering, the latest and most 
approved short cuts; all about making the pickle, 
barreling the meat, fixing a smoke-house (from the 
cheapest barrel up to the most approved arrange- 
ment); all about Soe: how to keep them clean 
with little labor; recipes for cooking pork in every 
imaginable way, etc. Publisher’s price is 50 cents, 
ours as above. 

15 | How to Make the Garden Pay** 

By T. Greiner. Those who are interested in hot- 
beds, cold-frames, cold green-houses, hothouses, or 
glass structures of any kind for the growth of plants, 
can not afford to be without the book. Publisher’s 
price $2.00. 

| How we Made the Old Farm Pay—A Fruit- 

book, Green 
interest that characterize its author, T. Greiner. 
10 | Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden, and Orchard* 85 

By Stewart. This book, so far as 1 am informed, is 
almost the only work on this matter that is attracting 
so much interest, especially recently. Using water 
from springs, brooks, or windmills to take the place 
of rain, during our great drouths, is the great problem 
we us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts, 


3| Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush** 


5|Manure; How to Make and How to Use 
Them ; in paper covers 
6| The same in cloth covers 
Nut Culturist, postpaid 


3 | Onions for Profit** 40 
Fully up to the times, and includes both the old 
onion culture and the new method. The book is fully 
illustrated, and written with all the ernthusiasin and 
Even if one is not particularly interested in the busi- 
ness, almost any person who picks up Greiner’s books 
will like to read them through. : 
10| Our Farming, by T. B. Terry** 
| Same, paper cover 50 
In which he tells ‘‘ how we have made a run-dow 
farm bring both profit and pleasure.” 
m) ordered by express or freight with other goods, 
Cc less, 
8 | Practical Floriculture, Henderson.*............ 


10 | Profits in Poultry.* 
10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, Fuller 

2| Sorghum, Stock Beets, Strawberries, and Ce- 

,., tment Floors. By Waldo F. Brown 
. This little book ought to be worth its cost for what 
is said on each of the four different subjects; and the 
chapter on cement floors may be worth many dollars 
to anybody who has to use cement for floors, walks, 
or any thing else. In fact, if you follow the exceed- 
ingly plain directions you may save several dollars on 
one single job; and not only that, get a better cement 
floor than the average mason will make. 
2| Sweet Potatoes; Forty Years’ Experience with. 

By Waldo F. Brown ** 
This little book, by a veteran teacher at our farm- 


* more, winter-grown rhubarb should pay big. 
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ers’ institutes, ought to be worth many times the price 
to everybody who grows even a few sweet potatoes in 
the =. It also gives full particulars in regard to 
handling and keeping this potato, which is difficult to 
keep unless you know just how. 

10 | Talks on Manures* 

By Joseph Harris. Written conversational style, 
which makes it very interesting reading. It covers 
the subject very completely; contains numerous anal- 
yses of manures and comparative tables. The use of 
technical language is avoided, which makes the book 
of greatest value to the practical farmer. A book of 
366 pages, nicely bound in cloth. 

5 | The New Rhubarb Culture** 

Whenever apples are worth a dollar a bushel or 
It does 
not require an expensive house nor costly appliances. 
Any sort of cellar where it will not freeze is all right 
for it; and the small amount of heat necessary to 
force the rhubarb costs very li.tle. The book is nicely 
bound in cloth, full of illustrations, mostly photos 
from real work, 130 pages. Every market-gardener 
should have this book, for the lessons taught indirect- 
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‘ ly, in regard to forcing other crops besides rhubarb. 


Publisher’s price 50c. 


2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases 
5 | Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain 

Fully illustrated, containing every thing of impor- 
tance clear up to the present date. 

The single chapter on digging ditches, with the il- 
lustrations given by Prof. Chamberlain, should alone 
make the book worth what it costs, to every one who 
has occasion to lay ten rods or more of tile. There is 
as much science in digging as in doing almost any 
thing else ; and by following the plan directed in the 
book, one man will often do as much as two men with- 
out this knowledge. 


5 | Tomato Culture 

In three parts. Part first.—By J. W. Day, of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., treats of tomato culture in the South. 
with some remarks by A. I. Root, adapting it to the 
North. Part second.—By D. Cummins, of Conneaut, 
O., treats of tomato culture especially for canning- 
factories. Part third.—By A. I. Root, treats of plant- 
growing for market, and high-pressure gardening in 
general. 

3 | Vegetables under Glass, by H. A. Dreer** 
3 | Vegetables in the Open Air* 

This is a sort of companion book to the one. abova. 
Both books are most fully illustrated, and are exceed- 
ingly valuable, i at the very low price at 
which they are sold. The author, H. A. Dreer, has a 
—— of his own that covers one solid acre, and 

e is pretty well conversant with all the arrangements 
and plans for protecting stuff from the weather, and 
afterward handling to the best advantage when the 
weather will permit out of doors. 


8 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle.... ......... 25 
This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm 
matters ; but it is so intimately connected with his po- 
tato-book that it readsalmost like a sequel toit. If you 
have only a horse or a cow, I think it will pay you to 
invest ina book. It has 44 pages and 4 cuts. 
3 | Wood’s Common Objects for the Microscope**.. 47 
8 | What to Do, and How to be Hag py while Do- 
ing It a 
The above book, by A. I. Root, is a compilation of 
papers published in Gleanings in Bee Culture, in 1886, 
7,and’8. It is intended to solve the problem of find- 
ing occupation for those scattered over our land out 
of employment. The suggestions are principally 
about finding employment about your own homes, 
The book is mainly upon — fruit- 
er. poultry-raising, etc. Illustrated, 188 pages, 
cloth. i 
8 | Same, paper covers 


FREE LEAFLETS AND PAMPHLETS, 
POSTAGE STAMP. 
Celery Growing by Sub-irrigation. 
Cow Peas and Their Culture. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 
Dwarf Essex Rape. 
Lettuce Under Gla‘s; full directions especially for 
growing Grand Rapids Lettuce. 

Soy (or Soja) Bean; all about it. 
Sweet Clover, and what it is good for. 
Basswood Trees, growing for honey, lumber, etc. 
Method of Treating Disease without Medicine. 
Sanitary Drainage. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 


IF YOU SEND 
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GARDEN and FARM LIBRARY. 


These volumes will cover every important department of fruit, vegetable, and flower gardening from the home 
point of view. Not a scientific treatise, but written in a lively, attractive style. Beautifully illustrated. 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY. 
Vol. 1.—Roses and How to Grow Them.—(By many 
experts.) In text, practical; in subject and quality 
of illustration, beautiful. Price $1.21. 
Vol. 2.—Ferns and How to Grow Them.—(By G. A. 
Woolson. (The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price $1.21. 


VOL. 3.—Lawns and How to Make Them.—(By 

Leonard Barron.) For the first time the subject 
of lawn-seed mixtures is set forth and explained; 
32 photographs. Price $1.21. 
Vol. 4.—Vines and How to Grow Them.—(By William 

McCollom.) Dealing with these delightful climbing 
and trailing plants for the adornment of trellis, pillar, 
and wall, with suggestive directions. Illustrated 
from photographs. Price $1.21. 


THE FARM LIBRARY. 


For years a library has been planned which should 
do for the farmer what the Nature Library does for 
the student and lover of nature. An effort has been 
made in this library to take advantage of the wealth 
of special knowledge which has revolutionized agri- 
culture in the last few decades. It is beginning for 
the first time to be an exact, not a haphazard, science. 
Here every farmer, every man who has a country 
place, every person who has anything to do with the 
soil, will find an interesting, readable, practical, 
specific guide to the whole subject. 

Soils; How to Handle and Improve Them.—(By S. W. 

Fletcher.) More than 100 photographs. Price $2.20. 


Farm Management, Accounts, Management,etc.—(By 

F. W. Card.) With many photographs. Price $2.20. 
Farm Animals, Cow, Horse, Sheep,. Swine.— 

(By E. V. Wilcox.) A valuable manual of how to 
breed, care for, use,and doctor the animals on the 
farm. Price $2.20. 
Cotton. (By Charles W. Burkett and Charles H. 

Poe.) About the only book in existence covering 
every side of this great subject. Price $2.20. 
Fruit Recipes. By Riley M. Fletcherberry. A unique 

book on the uses of fruits as food. The author not 
only shows the unappreciated value of fruit, but gives 
900 different recipes for fruit dishes. No former volume 
has ever given such a complete and suggestive col- 
lection. Illustrated from photographs. Price $1.65. 
Birds Every Child should Know (the East).—By 

Neltje Blanchan. This is bound to be a real factor 
in awakening an interest in birds among younger peo- 
ple, and every child who reads it will have a feeling 
of intimate acquaintance with many of the feathered 
friends which have been hitherto mere names or quite 
unknown. Nearly 100 photographs from life. $1.32. 
Birds Every Child should Know (the West). By W. 

L. Finley. This volume covers the birds which a 
child living on the Pacific Coast (or west of the 
Rockies) would be most apt to have chances of study- 
ing. The illustrations of live wild birds are marvels 
of nature photography. Price $1.32. 
How to Make School Gardens. By H. D. Hemenway. 

This suggestive little book is a practical manual of 
school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and sup- 
plies the first adequate work of the sort in this coun- 
try. There are to-day a hundred thousand school 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the recent 
movement in America has been most rapid. Many of 
the leaders in educational matters wished to substitute 
this study asthe basis and beginning of all nature 
work—as is the case to-day in Russia and other coun- 
tries where no school can receive state funds unless it 
has a garden connected with it. This volume is bas- 
ed on actual experience (the author is an authority, 
and director of the Hartford School of Horticulture). 
Illustrations 10. Price $1.10. 


Home Games and Parties. By Mrs. Rorer. For years 

the ‘Ladies Home Journal’’ has devoted much space 
to the best games and fresh ideas for entertaining an 
evening company. In this little volume are gathered 
over one hundred of the best of these, which will be 
found most valuable in giving ideas for evening enter- 
tainments. Price $ .50. 


Ghe A. I. ROOT COMPANY 





How to Build a Home. By F.C. Moore. While there 

are dozens of books giving an endless variety of de 
signs for houses, this is an unusual book which tells 

“How to Build a Home ’’—a boek which will stand at 
one’s elbow, so to speak, and answer all technical and 
practical questions. A close study of it will save 
omissions and put the amateur builder in possession of 
all the information necessary to build to the best ad- 
vantage. Illustrations, specimen plans, drawings, 
etc. Price $1.00, 
Bird Neighbors.—(By Neltje Blanchan.) The birds 

are classified in five different ways, making identi- 
fication immediately possible without technical 
knowledge. There are 48 plates in colors, and 16 black 
and white. Price $2.00. 
Birds that Hunt and are Hunted.—(By Neltje Blan- 

chan.) This is an account of 170 birds of prey, 
game-birds, and waterfowl. The life-histories of 
these little-known birds are fully given, and identi- 
fication is aided by 64 color-plates and 16 plates in 
black and white. Price $2.00. 
How to Attract the Birds.—(By Neltje Blanchan.) 

These intimate, suggestive, and charmingly written 
chapters are ornamented with a great number of ex- 
traordinary photographs, and form an altogether 
unique work on the almost untouched subject of 
“making friends’? with the ‘bird neighbor,’ to 
whom the author has introduced so many thousands 
of readers. Illustrations, 110. Price $1.49. 
Bird Homes.—(By A. R. Dugmore.) This is a com- 

plete manual of birds’ nests, eggs, and breeding 
habits, containing also valuable hints on nature pho- 
tography, by an author whose intimate knowledge 
of bird life has made tim famous. Illustrations: 16 
color-plates, and 82 other pictures. Price $2.20. 
Among the Waterfowl.—(By Herbert K. Job.) Mr. 

Job has for years made a special study of the gulls 
and waterfowl] whose life-histories are the least known 
of our wild birds. . At sea, in the far north, and in the 
swamps of Dakota where they breed, he has studied 
these gulls, ducks, and geese to such good purpose 
that his entertaining narrative contains much of real 
information. Illustrations, about 98. Price $1.49. 
Nature’s Garden (Wild Flowers).—(By Neltje Blan- 

chan.) A most interesting and beantiful book, en- 
ables any one to identify all the common wild flowers 
of the North American continent, and introduces the 
reader to their marvelous life-histories and the part 
which insects play in these. Illustrations: 32 
color-plates, and 48 black and white, all from photo- 
graphs of the actual flower. Price $3.30. 
The Butterfly Book.—(By Dr. W. J. Holland.) He 

has introduced thousands of readers to the delight- 
ful study of butterflies and caterpillars. Its 48 color- 
plates are the finest ever made by the three-color 
photographic process; and in these and the text cuts, 
fully a thousand different species of butterflies are 
shown. Dr. Holland’s unquestionable position as the 
authority on butterflies, and his ability to write in a 
popular way, make this a most important volume. 
Chapters on the capture and preservation of butter- 
flies add much to the practical value of the book. $3.30. 
The Brook Book.—(By Mary Rogers Miller.) A brook 

is one of the most living and companionable features 
of the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature-lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting 
study its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is 
a fascinating subject which the author (well known 
as a teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the 
Nature Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much 
ability; 16 photographs. Price $1.50 
Nature and the Camera.—(By R. A. Radclyffe Dug- 

more.) Mr. Dugmore is an expert in the new move- 
ment of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flow- 
ers, etc. His works brought him so many requests 
for information, he has set down here a full and de- 
tailed account of his methods. From the choice of a 
camera to the questions of lighting, and to the prob- 
lem, of “snapping” shy birds and animals in their 

native haunts—every step is explained so simply as 
to be easily comprehended, even by the beginner: 53 
photographic illustrations. Price $1.50. 


% % MEDINA, OHIO 
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Biddle Farm Library! 


Practical, up-to-date, concise, comprehensive, Handsomely printed, beautifully illustrated, by Jacob Biggle 


No. 1—Biggle Horse Book. All about Horses—a common-sense Treatise, with more than % illustrations, 
a standard work. Price 50 cts. ; Fj 

No. 2—Biggle Berry Book. All about growing small fruits—read and learn how. Beautiful colored plates. 
Price 50 cts. 
-~* 3—Biggle Poultry Book. All about poultry; the best poultry book in existence; tells every thing. 
Profusely illustrated. Price 50 cts. ; d &. 

No. 4—Biggle Cow Book. All about cows and the dairy business; new edition. Colored plates; sound 
common sense. Price 50 cts. ; . : 

No. 5—Biggle Swine Book. All about hogs—breeding, feeding, butchery, diseases, etc. Covers the whole 
ground. Price 50 cts. f ; 

No. 6—Biggle Health Book. Gives remedies and up-to-date information. A household necessity. Ex- 
tremely practical. Price 50 cts. ; ; 

No. 7—Biggle Pet Book. For the boys and girls particularly. Pets of all kinds and how to care for them. 
-rice 50 cts. 
, No. 8—Biggle Sheep Book. Covers the whole ground. Every page full of good advice. Sheep men 


Mink Trapping | ppesnsmmmammm Fox Trapping 


A Book of Instruction | \¥! : Z ee A book of Instruc- 

Giving many Methods of a tions Telling how 

Trapping. A Valuable ee to Trap, Snare, 

F : : ; nage Poison and Shoot. 

Book for Trappers. . . ae [ae A Valuable Book 
: : for Trappers. 





This book is edited by lee of sc” This book is edited 
A. R. Harding, of the ; : nie by A. R. Harding, of 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper. 1 Dae ™ the Hunter - Trader - 
contains about fifty illus- : age Trapper ; contains 
trations and nearly 200 : ie about 50 illustrations, 





pages. and is divided into % m@ and nearly 200 pages, 
twenty chapters as fol- ree is divided into twenty- 


lows: ites two chapters as fol- 
lows: 








General Information. : 
Mink and Their Habits. te. 
Size and Care of Skins. " i 
peer : III. Foxes and Odor. 
Good and Lasting Baits. IV. Chaff Method, Scent 
Bait and Scent. V. Traps and Hints. 


Places to Set. 3 
: VI. All Round Land Set. 
Indian Methods. VII. Snow Set. 


Mink Trapping on the Prairies. : 
Southern Methods. Fe py Fama — 


ovo g! orga Wire and Twine Snare. , 
Illinois Trapper’s Methods. Foy Sony gemma and Poison. 


Experienced Trapper’s Ways. ’ 
Many Good Methods. 5 Fay ae __ 
Salt Sets. . Fred and the Old Trapper. 


XVI. Log and Other Sets. ‘ A 
XVII. Points for the Young Trapper. Experienced Trapper Tricks. 


XVIII. Proper Size Traps. ; eS 
XIX. Deadfalls. r A Shrewd Fox. 
XX. Steel Traps. . Still-Hunting the Fox. 

The methods as published are those of experienced . Fox Ranches. 
trappers from all parts of the country. There is . Steel Traps. 
money made in catching mink if you know how. If all the methods as givenin this book had been 
After reading this instructive book you will surely | studied out by one man, and he began trapping when 
know. If you catch only one more prime mink it | Columbus discovered America, more than four hun- 
will pay for the book several times. dred years ago, he would not be half completed. 


Cloth Bound, 60c., postage included. Cloth Bound, 60c., postage included. 


Club Offers 


We will furnish GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE one year to new or old subscribers and any one of the Biggle 
books, Fox or Mink Trapping, any one of the 50-cent poultry books mentioned on page 350, for $1.30; with any 
two of the above-named books for $1.60. 

GLEANINGS one year and Successful Poultry Keeping, $1.60. 

GLEANINGS one year and Reliable Poultry Remedies, $1.15. 


Ghe A. I. ROOT CO. # MEDINA; OHIO 
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*“‘ If goods are wanted quicK, send to Pouder.’’ 
Established 1889 


Improve Each 
Shining Hour. 


By the Bee Crank. 


The poet inquires : | center of the country, your letters 
How doth the little busy bee reach me quickly, the orders are 
Improve each shining hour ? filled quicker, and the goods reach 

By staying busy. And so must the you more promptly, than you can 

man who wants to succeed in the | average from any other locality. 
bee-supply business. The following goods 
There is always something LF are never out of stock. 
doing, and there has never My prices upon them 
been a time since the — are right, and the 
business has been estab- i ‘ freight-charges you pay 
lished, 18 years ago, when fii are proportionately less— 
it has been otherwise in _\ All of Root’s goods, Hoff- 
my Busy-Beetorium. man Frames, Danzen- 

Orders sent to me are 4 7S baker Hives, Dovetailed 

filled hot off the bat. y i Hives, Section Honey- 
They have no chance to oli) Pa boxes, Weed-process 
lie around and be for- Comb Foundation, 
gotten while the goods needed to fill | Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee- 
them are coming from some distant | smokers, Bee-veils, Pouder Honey- 
factory. | jars. 

Indianapolis is in the population- | Catalog free. 


Send Me Your Beeswax. [?»y th 
market price. Send by freight or express, according to size 
of package, and attach your name. :: = “<4 Be 4 es 


Walter S. Pouder 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE WEATHER is a topic entirely safe to 
talk upon only in the past tense. The latest 
forecast of ye editor, p. 5387, was that indica- 
tions were for an early spring. The morn- 
ing on which that reached Marengo the ther- 
mometer stood at 26, a cold spell having 
been on for some days, and no knowing when 
it would terminate. I am much afraid of 
the effect on fruit-bloom, as the buds were 
just ready to open in March. 

Pror. BIGELOW speaks of the soporific ef- 
fect of the murmur of bees, p. 551. I think 
I never saw it mentioned in print before. I 
never tried the soothing effect of ten thou- 
sand honey-bees, more or less, about my pil- 
low at night; but I have felt and seen the ef- 
fects of the murmur of thousands of bees 
coming and going on a still summer day up- 
on one sitting by the entrance of the hive. 
Indeed, has that not been the general experi- 
ence for generations past? Else why do the 
poets sing of the ‘‘drowsy hum ”’ of bees? 


Mr. JAY, please have some respect for the 
established usage of terms. You use the term 
‘“dual-queen system,’ p. 547, apparently as 
applying to any case where there is more 
than one queen inahive. It is handy to have 
that term restricted to mean what it has here- 
tofore meant, a system in which a virgin is 
caged in a fertilizing-hive, a free queen, virgin 
or laying, being in the same hive, and in the 
same compartment. Certainly there was no 
‘dual’ in the case when you took away the 
queen and afterward gave a cell. But you’ve 
asked some interesting questions, and [ hope 
you'll not rest till you furnish us the proper 
answers. [But, are you not referring to the 
dual plan for introducing 2 In our opinion 
the Jay did not mean that.—Eb. ] 


Pror. GASTON BONNIER reported that in 
the morning there are bees that go out as 
prospectors (chercheuses), looking up where 
nectar may be found, later in the day becom- 
ing gatherers. A Straw mentioned last year, 
p. 1416, and a footnote, said, ‘‘ This may be 
true; but I do not see how it can be proved.’’ 
It seems that Prof. Bcnnier made this report 
before the Academy of Sciences, and L’ Api- 
culteur says, p. 39, ‘‘ Mr. Root, perhaps, does 
not know that M. Bonnier brings before the 
— of Science only verified facts.’’ 
Then follows an interesting account of the 
experiments of that ‘‘ marvelous and patient 
observer,’ Prof. Gaston Bonnier. 


‘* WE MUST convince the American mothers 
that honey is the best sweet for children. If 
we succeed, there need be no worry about the 
sale of honey.’’ That’s what ye editor closed 
with, p. 541, possibly for want of room to 
say more. If the column had been longer he 
might well have added: ‘‘ This for two rea- 
sons: First, the child that eats honey is like- 
ly afterward to be a man or woman that 
eats honey; second, if honey is kept on the 
table for the children, the grown-ups are 
more likely to eat of it too. 

Allow me to add what emphasis I can to 
what ye editor has wisely said in those last 
two paragraphs. The women are the ones 
to talk to about honey, and the special point 
to press is the matter of honey for children. 
In some cases the idea is to be combated that 
all sweets are bad for children. The text to 
be enlarged upon is something like this: The 
universal craving of children for sweets is a 
natural and poem craving. Good sweets, 


unadulterated sweets, are good for children. 
The best of all sweets is honey. 


EUROPEAN PRICES for honey are much 


above American. Americans in general are 
more extravagant than Europeans. If Eu- 
ropeans eat honey at their higher prices, are 
you sure that Americans wouldn’t eat just 
as much honey if the price were advanced 
50 per cent? [It does not seem that low 
prices help to sell honey, as most people re- 
ard it as something special, and I know 
Suropeans willingly pay a good price for 
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honey which suits them. I have paid 60 cts. 
for Narbonne honey and 50 cts. for heather, 
neither of them superior in any respect to 
much of our honey. With the well-to-do 
New Yorkers I do not think the price cuts 
much of a figure. The principal reason why 
they do not buy honey is chiefly because no 
one asksthemto. Asarule, also, the grocers 
are wholly ignorant on the subject of honey, 
and hence are poor honey-sellers. A man 
who fully understands honey, and who gives 
a ‘‘square deal,’’ can sell at European prices 
right in New York to-day, and it seems to be 
true of other cities, though I don’t know. 
What the New Yorkers need is a honey show 
or fair, to show them.—W. K. M.] 


CHILDREN often get hold of part of the 
truth, and then go wrong with it. Sometimes 
editors do the same. Ye editor speaks, page 
558, of my scheme ‘‘of two men carrying out 
one colony with a rope.’’ Bless your heart, 
Mr. Editor, I have no such scheme for two 
men. It’s a good scheme for two women, or 
for one woman and part of aman. When 
my assistant looked at those two men carry- 
ing bees on p. 557 she said, ‘‘ Two men have 
used precisely the same device here for many 

ears, carrying bees both in and out.’’ But 

don’t alwayshavetwomen. Last fall Philo 
carried them in alone; and this spring he 
carried them out alone; as said on p. 536, it 
took him five hours to carry out the 166, 
placing them at an average distance of seven 
or eight rods from the cellar. (But he could 
not have done it with merely hand-holes or 
short cleats.) On the whole, I suspect it cost 
me less than to have had two men. With 
the barrow arrangement the time of two men 
is taken in setting the hives on the barrow 
and then lifting the hives off the barrow. 
Philo just picked up each hive, went along 
with it, then put it down, and that’s all there 
was toit. I doubt if two men with a barrow 
could have done it in half the time. [But 
two men can carry more than two hives at 
once—enough more, surely, to make up for 
the loss of time in handling hives twice—ED. ] 


Your Loeic, Mr. Editor, p. 539, is a little 
off color. ‘‘A literary paper could wield a 
mighty influence because of the magnitude 
of its field;’’ but the chosen field of GLEAN- 
INGS is comparatively small; so, because it 
has no great influence it is under no obliga- 
tion to use upon the right side what influence 
it has. Even if that sort of logic would pass 
muster, there’s another side to it. Take a 
literary magazine with five times as many 
readers as GLEANINGS, and you are likely to 
say it has five times as much influence. 
Wrong. The readers of GLEANINGS are a 
special class, with a special interest in GLEAN- 
INGS, and specially affected by any thing it 
does. if each reader is intluenced five times 
as much bya better spelling in GLEANINGS, as 
he would be bythe same spelling ina literary 
magazine, will not the influence of GLEAN- 
INGS be just as much as that of a literary 
magazine with five times as many readers? 
Please convey to W. S. Wingate my thanks 
for his encouraging figures. |You are as- 
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suming that GLEANINGS would have five 
times the influence with its clientage as the 
other papers with their larger class of read- 
ers. To adopt your own language, “ Your 
logic is a little off color.” 0, we don’t 
think GLEANINGS has any more influence 
per capita reader than a journal like the 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Eb. | 


‘* BEsIDES,”’ said I, p. 566, ‘‘it costs more 
for two shallow stories than for a single deep 
one,’’ and you reply, Mr. Editor, ‘‘ They are 
listed at the same price in the supply cata- 
logs.’’ Do you mean by that that [ was mis- 
taken, and -that two shallow stories cost the 
same as a single deep one? [We mean ex- 
actly what we said in our footnote in the 
former issue; viz., the priceof twoshallow hive- 
bodies supplied with shallow extracting- 
frames and division-board is just one-half, 
as a rule, the price of a single body with 
frames and division-board of the same capa- 
city. In catalogs having a scale of prices 
from one to twenty-five or fifty, we find that 
there is a little variation, and in not every 
case does the price figure exactly one-half. 
It does, however, figure just one-half, as a 
rule, as, for instance, quoting from one cata- 
log, the price of ten shallow bodies with 
shallow extracting-frames and division-board 
is $4 in the eight-frame size, while ten bodies 
of equal capacity with frames and division- 
board, eight-frame size, are $8. Ina jobbing 
way the cost of the latter body with frames 
and division-board is exactly double the cost 
of the two shallow bodies in the ten-frame 
size, while in the eight-frame size the cost of 
the single body is one cent more than the 
two shallow. It would not, of course, be 
fair to compare prices on two shallow hives 
that had more comb surface than a single L. 
hive.—ED. | 
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Ir will be very important this year to stim- 
ulate colonies by feeding moderately and 
giving them good warm homes. The winter- 
cases that may have been on should be left 
on until settled warm weather comes on. 


As showing how things are working in the 
honey market, a bee-keeper who called on 
us the other day stated he had an order to 
be delivered next fall for 200 cases of comb 
honey at 16 cts. per section (4X5), or about 
18 cts. per lb. 


THE British Bee-keepers’ Association has 
elected the Master of the Wax Chandlers 


Company asits president. The ‘Master’ at 
present is Mr. H. C. Todd; but he is elected 
for only two years. In future the ‘‘ Master, 
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whoever he may be, will occupy both offices. 
The wax chandlers are as old as the hills, 
and are merely honorary in their nature. 


THE next National Irrigation Congress 
will be held at Sacramento, Cal., the first 
week of September, and promises to be the 
greatest yet held, and, moreover, the most 
interesting. We mention this because our 
western readers are largely dependent upon 
irrigation for their success in producing 
honey, and a larger area of irrigated land is 
one of the certainties of the future. 


THE bee-keepers of Minnesota are rejoic- 
ing over the fact that they have at last se- 
cured a foul-brood law. In brief, it provides 
for the appointment of an ——— at a sal- 
ary of $1000 a year. The other provisions 
are about the same as those in the celebrated 
Wisconsin law. The Minnesota bee-keepers 
have tried hard and long for this; but, un- 
daunted, they kept hammering away at their 
legislature until their efforts were crowned 
with success. : 





HOW THE MASSACHUSETTS PURE-FOOD LAW 
IS WORKING. 


THE pure-food law amounts to something 
in Massachusetts, for during the month of 
January there were twenty-seven successful 
prosecutions for violations of the law in 
Boston. One of the —— grocery con- 
cerns of the city, with a great name, it is 
stated, was convicted of ten violations of the 
law. The fines imposed for the month 
amounted to $1565, so that the law must be 
nearly self-sustaining. 





FOUL- BROOD LEGISLATION IN PENNSYL- 


VANIA. 


REFERRING to the foul-brood bill that is 
now pending before the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature at Harrisburg, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Bee-keepers’ Association, Mr. 
H. C. Klinger, requests all bee-keepers of 
his State to write to their senators and rep- 
resentatives to support the bill; otherwise it 
may fail for lack of interest, as there are 
other bills on the calendar that are crowd- 
ing and may push this aside unless its 
supporters get busy. The bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
which has been given a hearing before Prof. 
H. A. Surface and the president of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Klinger. It has been reported 
favorably, and it is now very important that 
the Pennsylvania bee-keepers write to their 
State legislators at once. 


PLANTING HONEY-BEARING TREES FOR FENCE- 
POSTS. 

CarL SONDEREGGER, who surely ought to 
know, advises the farmers of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas to plant for fence- 
posts and other uses the following honey- 
bearing trees: First, the black or yellow locust; 
Second, catalpa; third, Russian mulberry; 
fourth, the oney-locust. This looks like 
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good sound advice, for at the present rate of 
increase in the price of lumber it looks as 
though each farmer would require to grow 
his own lumber or do without it. We endorse 
his selection. 


BETTER PRICES ON PURE SYRUP. 


Tue Florida Agriculturist is quite enthu- 
siastic over the prospects of the cane-syrup 
industry, which, it claims, can command.a 
price of 75 cents to $1.00 a gallon. Probably 
this is true; but if it were not for the nation- 
al pure-food law the syrup-owners could not 
get such prices, for glucose would keep the 
market down to a ruinously low level, and 
we know considerable mixing was done un- 
til lately. If Florida is anxious to supply 
the United States with good syrup, a State 

ure-food law working in conjunction with 
Duele Sam is a necessity in-this case. 


NEW MAILING-WRAPPER FOR GLEANINGS. 


THE reader’s attention is drawn to the 
fact that, beginning with last issue, we are 
mailing GLEANINGS in flat wrappers. The 
increased size of the journal, together with the 
higher quality of half-tone paper necessary 
for bringing up the engravings, made it neces- 
sary for us to change the form of wrapping. 
We believe now re will be no further 
complaints of missing numbers or of miss- 
ing sheets from any number. While this 
will cost some extra, the increasing prosper- 
ity of GLEANINGS renders increased expense 
imperative. Verily, GLEANINGS was never in 
a more prosperous condition than it is now. 


ALFALFA WITH YELLOW BLOSSOMS. 

Ir is stated that Prof. Hansen, an agricul- 
tural explorer of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has brought to this 
country a quantity of seed of a new species 
of alfalfa with yellow blossoms, which is 
said to be very hardy, withstanding a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees below zero. Experi- 
ments will be commenced at once with the 
new plant. 

We think the great trouble with novelties 
is to get the farmers to take hold of them. 
Sainfoin, which is quite common in Eng- 
land, Belgium, and France, and produces 
hay of very high quality, is almost unknown 
to the farmersof this country. Any way, we 
bee-keepers will be glad of a new alfalfa if 7 
yields honey as its sister does. 





RECOMBING AND DISINFECTING. 


WHILE we have no foul brood in Medina, 
yet we have taken precautions to give our 
empty hives a hot steam bath and a painting 
inside with crude carbolic acid, and, what is 
more, we are fumigating all empty combs 
with formaldehyde. Any combs not perfect, 
or that are old, are melted up into founda- 
tion. As we have before remarked, we are re- 
combing and almost constantly disinfecting. 

We consider it very important that any 
queen-breeder or shipper of bees should 
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not only have a clean bill-of-health, but 
should be taking preventive measures so 
that, if the germs of disease do work them- 
selves in, they may be destroyed before they 
do any damage. 


JAMES HEDDON’S NEW INVENTION. 


THE question is sometimes asked, ‘‘ What 
has become of Heddon?’’ meaning, of course, 
James Heddon, of Dowagiac, Michigan. in- 
ventor of the hive which bears his name. 
Well, he is still very much alive but engaged 
now in the manufacture of artificial lures for 
anglers. He is the patentee of several 
wooden minnows which are in use by bait- 
casters; indeed, he is the head-center of the 
Dowagiac school of bait-casters as distin- 
eggs from the Kalamazoo school of ang- 
ers who are celebrated the world over. 
Bait-casting is done on the same lines as 
fly-casting, and is quite different from the 
old style of fishing with a bait, requiring 
considerably more skill for its successful 
accomplishment. 


LIVE-BEE DEMONSTRATION AT THE JAMES- 
TOWN EXPOSITION. 

Mr. CHARLES KOEPPEN, of Fredricksburg, 
Va. expects to give some live-bee-demonstra- 
tion work at the Jamestownexposition. For 
this purpose he is erecting a structure 30X50 
feet. When it is installed it will cost some- 
thing like $1400. It will be known as the 
Live-bee Exhibition, for the bees will be 
handled in connection with the moving pic- 
ture apparatus. Inthe mean time he expects 
to sell standard bee-books. This live-bee- 
demonstration work will appear on what is 
known as the ‘‘War-path;’’ and we are of 
the opinion that it will be one of the attrac- 
tive features and certainly a great deal better 
than some of the fakes that crowded the 
Pike at St. Lonis snd the Midway at Chicago. 

This will be the first attempt ever made to 
get up a bee exhibit on so large a scale 
at an exposition, and we are, therefore, wait- 
ing with interest the result of the experimett. 


MORE ABOUT MALTED HONEY. 


Dr. Hamitton T. Mason has written us 
turther with regard to his malted honey. 
He says he has no idea of putting up honey 
for appearance, but rather something for 
weak run-down people who do not stop to 
look at the color, nor perhaps the flavor, for 
that matter. He adds the honey sent us was 
originally amber, hence not the best. He 
further states that, by putting in less malt, 
the fiavor is unaffected. He aims, however, 
to produce a food having both the flavor of 
the honey and the malt. He is of the opin- 
ion that this blend can be introduced through 
the health stores, and by advertising in the 
health magazines, in which he is probably 
correct. 

The makers of ‘‘health’’ foods have cer- 
tainly been very successful the last few 
_— in making money; and if honey can 

e advertised in the same manner there is 
If it could be patented, a 


‘‘millions in it.’’ 
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great deal of money could be made out of 
honey, but— 


THE UNUSUAL APRIL WEATHER. 


In our last issue we reported an unusually 
warm spell of weather during the latter part 
of March, adding that we felt fearful this 
would be followed by the other extreme—a 
cold April. That our fears were not alto- 
gether groundless is evidenced by the fact 
that, since the first of April, we have had 
cool to cold weather. The bees have had 
almost no chance to fly; snow and cold rains, 
with very little sunshine,. have continued on 
throughout the month thus far (April 20). 

If this condition is universal in the North 
it will mean much spring dwindling, and as 
a result many colonies will be in poor con- 
dition when the harvest comes. Even if the 
nectar supply should be abundant in June 
and July, the weak stocks will not be strong 
enough to gather a good crop. But bees 
have a wonderful recuperative power; and 
should the weather be ideal from now on, 
they may make up the lost time. 

Comparing this April with that of three or 
four years ago, the contrast is remarkable. 
Then we were having swarms at this time. 
Fruit-bloom, which was then out in all its 
glory, had made the bees simply wild. 

ON 


THE LATE SPRING, AND PRICES HONEY 


FOR 1907. 

THE late spring in many of the Northern 
States, coupled with an excessive amount of 
rain in California, and the entire failure of 
the honey season in Cuba, does not give a 
prospect of a glut of honey for 1907. The 
markets, when they open up, should be firm, 
especially so this year—the first one when 
the National pure-food law has been in 
We must not expect, however, that 
this law is going to work a revolution in 
prices in one year. It may take the dear 
public ten years to learn of the existence of 
such a law. Some fool papers even now are 
telling about manufactured comb honey, 
when they ought to know, if they know any 
thing, that if such a product were mechan- 
ically possible it would be barred from the 
markets, especially so as new pure-food laws 
are being enacted in the various States at a 
rapid rate. 


‘‘THE HIT BIRD THAT FLUTTERS.”’ 


RECENTLY some of the dealers affected by 
the proposed New Jersey pure-food law were 
given a hearing which brought quite an ar- 
ray of druggists, ice-cream makers, and 
others. One druggist is said to have stated 
to the reporters that, if he was compelled to 
state on his labels the ingredients of some of 
his preparations he would lose $40,000. ‘The 
ice-cream dealers vigorously oppose the pro- 
posed law because they wish to sell a coun- 
terfeit made from gelatine, condensed milk, 
and starch as ice-cream. 

The farmers of New Jersey ought to make 
themselves heard at once. As a matter of 
fact, the demand for real cream, real milk, 
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real jelly, real fruit-juice, and real honey, is 
growing at a great rate, and this must ulti- 
mately redound to the farmers’ benefit. 

Some of our farm papers are very slow to 
catch on to this phase of pure-food legisla- 
tion. The evil of adulteration is far more 
widespread than has been generally suppos- 
ed—it is a far greater evil than ‘‘ watering” 
stocks or railroad wrecking, as it affects eve- 
ry household in the land. 


SPECIALTY VS. MIXED HUSBANDRY. 


To be or not to be a specialist in bee-keep- 
ing is a hard questiontodecide. The weight 
of testimony goes to show that bee-keepers 
are very far from — mere specialists, for 
a great proportion of them are expert poul- 
try-men, while not a few are skillful all- 
round farmers. ee a thorough 
knowledge of bee-keeping does not prevent 
the average American from acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of other rural pursuits. It 
is an open question whether the farmers who 
are specialists in some one pursuit, as, for ex- 
ample, cotton, sugar-cane, cattle or sheep 
farming, are as well off financially or other- 
wise as those who pursue a mixed husbandry. 

We note in the South the constant advice 
is to diversify the crops of the farm, and not 
rely on onestaple. The agriculturist whose 
pantry is always well filled is the man who 
raises his own food supplies. In farming, at 
least, some think Nature seems to abhor 
specialism. We like to think that the bee- 
keeper who excels can raise his own fruits 
and vegetables, his own chickens, milk, etc., 
and do it as well as anybody else. 





AN EXTRACT FROM SWEET CLOVER FOR FLA- 
VORING; WHY CATTLE DON’T LIKE 
IT AT FIRST. 


THE pure-food laws may affect the status 
of sweet clover somewhat, for an extract 
known as cumarin has been made for some 
time from the plant and quite extensively sold 
asvanilla. Itis not considered quite as good 
as vanilla, not being worth more than half 
that of vanillin, the artificial substitute for 
real vanilla. Itis the cumarin which this clo- 
ver contains that causes animals todislike it 
at first. The hay is better liked, simply be- 
cause the cumarin has been rendered less rank 
by drying in the sun. There is nothing in- 
jurious about cumarin, being extracted from 
a vegetable, but there is some chance of va- 
nillin being ruled out, as it comes from acoal- 
tar source. 

Something similar to cumarin is also ex- 
tracted from tonka beans gathered on the 
Orinoco River. The latter is nota ‘‘bean,”’ 
but the seed of a fruit resembling the mango 
or peach. The question naturally arises, 
‘Can cumarin take the place of vanilla, or, 
rather, vanillin, for it is the latter which now 
rules the market of the United States? Merck 
quotes cumarin (wholesale) at $4.25 per lb. 

There has been a good deal said about 
Sweet clover as a food for farm animals; but no 
one, apparently, has noted its great value as 
a fodder plant for sheep and goats. 
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TREE-PLANTING IN OHIO. 


AT present it looks as though tree-planting 
would become popular even here in Ohio, 
where nearly ali the land is comparatively 
high-priced. The following, from the pen of 
a practical farmer, will give a slight idea of 
the trend of planting opinion: 

Last year I planted 26 acres of my best land to ca- 
talpa-trees, and this coming spring I shall plant 125 
acres more. I did not commence this large planting 
of trees as a business until I had satisfied myself by a 
thorough investigation that I shall make more from 
the growth of the trees on this land than I could have 
hoped to make by farming it. This is not poor un- 
profitable land, but the very best of farming-land; 
and I am as certain asI can be of any thing that my 
trees will make me much more than can be produced 
from the land by ordinary agriculture. Of course, an 
income like this will have to be waited for—eight, 
nine, or ten years, possibly; but those who are so sit- 
uated that they can plant trees and wait for returns 
will be wonderfully surprised when their harvest 
comes in.—H. C. Rogers, Champaign Co., 0.,in the 
Ohio Farmer for Feb. 2. 

Remember that the catalpa is ranked 
among the honey-producers. 

The newspapers have announced the fact 
that the Pennsylvania Railway had decided 
to secure large tracts of land for the pur- 
pose of tree-planting to supply its own wants 
when lumber will be scarcer than it is now. 


HONEY AS A PERFECT FOOD AND AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OF FATIGUE. 


Honey is an excellent food in the preven- 
tion of fatigue, owing to the fact that, while 
it builds up the body (or, rather, makes up 
for the loss of tissue), it does not tax the 
system. The latter is not called upon to 
throw off or get rid of a mass of perfectly 
useless material, for it is undoubtedly true 
that not y4, part of honey is actual waste. 
Not only so, but it is in a state of partial di- 

estion before being eaten, and, in addition, 
the exqujsite flavor of much of our honey 
induces a very free flow of saliva—a very 
necessary aid to digestion. It is believed 
that, after passing to the stomach to become 
natural glucose by the aid of the usual di- 
gestive ferments, it later becomes glycogen 
through the operation of the liver. In this 
manner it is converted into heat and work. 
It is given off by the body in the form of 
carbonic acid and water. 

This is the latest theory of the digestive 
process as applied to honey. 

It differs from sugar in two important par- 
ticulars—first, it does not require to be ‘‘in- 
verted,’’ or converted into glucose—a pro- 
cess which frequently leads to diabetes, or 
kidney troubles, and it also possesses an ar- 
oma and flavor which sugar does not, and 
which is so necessary to good digestion by 
inducing the saliva to flow. It contains oth- 
er valuable ingredients not found in sugar. 


DOES OUR HONEY GO TO ENGLAND? 


Referring to what we had to say in regard 
to the prices of English honey in former is- 
sues a correspondent of the British Bee 
Journal has this to say (in part): 

Then our folks are ever ready to boast of the high 


prices they obtain for their produce. Quite recently 
GLEANINGS, with a world-wide circulation, was writ- 
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ing up the high prices obtained by English bee-keep- 
ers for their honey; and this tends to whet the endeav- 
ors of the bee-keepers abroad to scoop in some of the 
“almighty dollars” by sending their produce to com- 
pete with ours. As regards the consumption of hon- 
ey. I feel sure a much larger quantity is disposed of 
than a few years ago, as the growth of the industry 
must be steadily progressing. The hive-makers of 
ten years or more ago are still offering hives for sale, 
and have, no doubt, collectively turned out thousands 
yearly; and our advertising columns record that sec- 
tiofis are imported by the million yearly. There is 
only one class of honey-producers who can compla- 
cently view these advances, and they are the heather- 
honey men who live ‘‘ayont the Tweed.’”’ May they 
have a record output at 2s. to 2s. 6d. per pound (48 to 
60 cts.) in the coming summer.—W. WOODLEY. 

Beedon, Newbury. 

Our readers will remember we said noth- 
ing relative to exporting honey to England. 
On the contrary, we stated our opinion that 
American consumers were quite as well able 
to pay good prices as Englishmen, to ~ the 
least, and we believe there is very little 
American honey now exported to the Eng- 
lish market. A good deal of the honey that 
the writer of the note complains of comes 
from British colonies where the —, is 
dollar is the standard of value — notably in 
the West Indies and Canada. We maintain 
that the population of this country, which is 
about 85,000,000, can consume all the honey 
we produce and considerably more. 

Another fact which prevents us for the 
present from exporting honey in _ gown 
ty is the low price offered by English buy- 
ers, who bottle the honey and expect to 
make a large profit on the transaction—and 
they do, according to Mr. Woodley’s own 
showing. It is the bottler who is after the 
dollars—or shillings. We do not covet the 
English market, but its prices. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S POLICY OF CREAT- 
ING FOREST RESERVES. 


SomME of our Western contempofaries are 
making severe comments on President Roose- 
velt’s policy of —— great forest reserves, 
re is very little timber on these 
lands. The government is probably aware 
of this, but trees can be planted on them, 
and that is probably what will be done later 
on when we get round to it. No otheragen- 
cy could do this better than the federal gov- 
ernment, as work of this kind lasts for 
centuries, and hence can not be delegated to 
private enterprise. 

No greater calamity could befall this coun- 
try than to cut down all its forests; but this 
is precisely what is being done; and without 
planting on a vast scale we are measurably 
near the time when there will be no timber 
available except at prices which would be 
prohibitive of competition with other nations 
who manufacture wooden goods. 

There is another side to the question; for 
it is probable, if these forest reserves are kept 
as great game preserves, the money gain 
would be greater than the present plan of 
cutting off the trees and using them as pas- 
tures. ; 

So far as we can see, the Rocky Mountain 
States are anxious to pursue the same sui- 
cidal policy which characterized the Central 
States, e are sure some of the reserves, 
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if properly planted, would become grand 
places for bee-keeping, and this ought not 
to be overlooked in the reckoning-up. Men 
will have to be engaged to care for the for- 
est, others to cut the timber, others to use 
the wood in factories; tourists and hunters 
will be attracted to the locality, and in the 
end a large population will be maintained. 

The people of the East, who have seen the 
folly of indiscriminate timber-cutting, are 
willing to vote public money to support the 
President’s ged and we judge bee-keep- 
ers are with him. Bee-men have a dov- 
ble interest in this problem, because they 
want to see a bee flora created and a supply 
of timber maintained for all time. We can 
join hands with the foresters, saw-millers, 
hunters, tourists, and anglers to prevent the 
further despoilation of the national domain. 
Maine is succesfully pursuing the policy just 
recommended, and Ontario is seadtinnlly do- 
ing the same, so also New York. The same 
criticisms have been leveled at the work in 
these three sections, but we hear little of it 
now. 


DESTRUCTION OF BEES BY SMELTER SMOKE; 
A SETTLEMENT WITH THE SMELTERS BY 
WHICH THE SUFFERING BEE-KEEP- 
ERS WERE AWARDED $60,000 
DAMAGES. 


On both of our trips through the arid re- 
gions of the great West some years ago, 
studying up the bee question, we observed 
that those bee-yards that were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the big smelters were seri- 
ously damaged. The highly poisonous gases 
that permeated the atmos ove seemed to 
kill vegetation, especially all plant life that 
furnished honey, and at the same time mak- 
ing serious inroads on the lives of the bees 
themselves. In fact, all vegetation for miles 
around was badly blighted by the noxious 
ee. The damage was seriously discussed 

y bee-keepers, and it was evident at that 
time that either the smelters would have to 
move or else the bee-keepers. 

As we understood the question, the bee-own- 
ers had the right of priority occupation of the 
territory; and in the early days, before these 
big works moved into the territory, bee- 
keeping there was a very lucrative business. 

The question has been discussed pro and 
con through all these years; and sometimes 
it was thought that the aid of the courts 
would have to be invoked; but it appears 
that both sides (and wisely, too, as we think) 
resorted to a friendly arbitration, with the 
result as recorded in the heading. While 
apparently, at least, the alleged sum is 4 
large one, it is a comparatively small part of 
the damage that has marin done. 

We are personally acquainted with Mr. E. 
S. Lovesy, one who has suffered in this way, 
and we remember him as a man of sterling 
qualities—certainly not one who would be 
inclined to misrepresent or exaggerate the 
actual damage. 

He has written an article on the genera! 
subject for the Deseret Farmer, which we 
are pleased to publish in full, as it is of more 
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than usual interest to bee-keepers in the vi- 
cinity of those big smelting-works. 

It is, no doubt, true that there are other 
bee-keepers not involved in this particular 
trouble, but who have likewise been suffer- 
ing a like damage. Whether this will act as 
a precedent to other cases remains to be 
seen. 

We do not know what the status is for 
these other parties, but we should be glad to 

lace before our readers any news bearing 
on the subject. 


After along and severe struggle of two years, we 
have finally been successful in securing a settlement 
by arbitration with the smelters in the Salt Lake 
Valley. Prior to the advent of the smelters, the Salt 
Lake Valley was the banner bee and honey county 
of the State. Ten years ago there were over ten 
thousand colonies of bees in the county. To-day I be- 
lieve there are not ten colonies left. At first, when 
the bees began to die off, the bee-keepers, not being 
cognizant of the source of their trouble, bought more 
bees, but these died off faster than the first ones. 
Many of our bee-keepers, having made a success of 
the business, and depending upon it for a livelihood, 
did not like to give it up until absolutely forced to. 
The writer has lost, all told, over one thousand colo- 
nies; and while we have suffered enormous losses, we 
decided it was a source of wisdom 40 compromise with 
the smelter people for the sum of $15,000 from each of 
the four smelter companies. Of course, this does not 
begin to compensate us for our losses; but we started 
in for a friendly settlement by arbitration, rather 
than to gointo the courts. We think this settlement 
is better than it would have been to go into the court 
and secure a judgment, as that is a very poor thing to 
live on; but the little ready cash that we have received 
has helped many of our bee-keepers materially, and 
we realize too that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion. 

In the beginning the smelters were welcomed to the 
valley, and no one anticipated any trouble from their 
operation. When we take into consideration the un- 
foreseen complication of this long-drawn-out question 
our bee-keepers are very well satisfied with the final 
settlement reached. 

I am especially grateful for the many words of ap- 
preciation received by the bee-keepers for the work I 
have done in conducting this matter. There have 
been volumes of documents pass between myself and 
the smelters in our persistent effort to bring the mat- 
ter to a successful issue. The smelter people were 
always courteous and patient; and, while it was a long 
and tedious affair, it was most pleasant throughout. 

With the smelters already located in Salt Lake 
Valley, we have had experience which ought to have 
given a lesson so far as the location of smelters is 
concerned. However, there was actually built in 1906, 
hear the agricultural centers of Weber and Box Elder 
Counties, another smelter. A protest was sent by the 
bee-keepers to the company before the smelter was 
built, and now we feel that, if the bees are destroyed 
by fumes, a condition most likely to obtain, the bee- 
keepers of those sections will claim full damage for 
their losses. The smelters that are to be built in the 
future should be made in those sections where they 
will not do damage to the agricultural industry. 


A PLURALITY OF QUEENS IN A HIVE WITHOUT 
PERFORATED ZINC OR OTHER DIVISION. 


OuR readers will remember the article by 
Mr. E. W. Alexander on the possibility of 
having a plurality of queens in one brood- 
nest without using perforated zinc or division- 
boards, as given on page 473 for April 1. 
Mr. E. E. Pressler, o illiamsport, Pa., a 
bee-keeper of considerable note in his State, 
has for some time been working on the same 
lines. The writer has been trying to get him 
to put a few of his ideas in typewriter, and 
send them on to us for publication, but noth- 
ing has come to hand till now. 

hen the article by Mr. Alexander ap- 
peared, it so stirred up our friend that he 
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could no longer‘keep his light under a bushel, 
as will be shown by the communication 
sent. As the matter is something of more 
than ordinary interest, we are pleased to 
place it before our readers right here in the 
editorial columns. 


I consider Mr. Alexander one of the ablest contrib- 
utors to GLEANINGS, and wish we had more such 
writers. Many bee-keepers may not consider -his 
practices and doctrines altogether orthodox; but for 
myself I wish we had more bee-keepers of this class, 
who are willing to blaze the way to what I consider 
modern apiculture. 

Thus far I have persistently refused to have any 
thing published over my signature; but the last article 
of Mr. Alexander’s has so stirred me up that I can 
not refrain from emphasizing the importance of hav- 
ing two or more laying queens in one colony to build 
up strong colonies preparatory to the expected honey- 
flow. After having tried.all the so-called systems of 
queen rearing and mating, I have found them all lack- 
ing some essential point for my practical use. In ex- 
perimenting along the lines of queen-mating in full 
colonies (which I do altogether now) by placing 
division-boards made of queen-excluding zinc, some 
solid boards, and queen-excluders made for the pur- 
pose between the brood-chamber and the surplus de- 
partment, and being rushed with work one day, failing 
to replace these division-boards, etc., after examin- 
ing a colony, I found on returning, six days later, that 
four virgin queens, which were placed therein for 
mating purposes, were all mated and laying, with the 
excluders and division-boards standing on the outside 
rear of the hive. I had used these division-boards 
and excluders with from four to ten queens in a hive, 
and many times after the virgins were mated—prob- 
ably not had ready sale—I kept the queens laying in 
their several compartments for some time; and the 
bees going through the excluders above,intermingling 
with all the queens in the hive and filling a second 
story in a few days, made me “' sit up and take notice.”’ 

Judging from the article by Mr. Alexander he has 
gone up the lane of progress, grazing between the 
second wires of a barbed-wire fence, tasting a little of 
the golden sweet in the promised land, and no doubt 
has been scratched by the barbs on the wire fence on 
many occasions; but. like myself, nothing like ad- 
versity is known to him when experimenting along 
modern scientific lines. I am satisfied there will be 
many the coming season who will attempt this method 
and make a failure of it, and say it is not Littledoo-oxy 
or Lermiloxy, simply because of the prejudice for the 
teachings of the past. 

Were it not for the editorials in GLEANINGS, and 
footnotes expounding and upholding Mr. Alexander 
the past year, the majority of his writings would 
hardly have been accepted; but with this footnote 
explanation by the editor, he has become authority 
and a shining hght for our industry, for which I am 
thankful. 

Some time last summer a certain doctor from a 
Western State discovered two laying queens in one 
hive—mother and daughter. He wrote and had an 
article in one of the bee papers about it, saying that 
he was now an old man and had never before seen 
any thing like it—facetiously wondering at the same 
time if any one else had ever witnessed such a thing. 
He seemed to go into ecstasy over this ‘‘ new discov- 
ery.”’ This did not move me one bit, because I had 
just 73 laying queens in ten thirteen-frame hives at 
that very moment -no mothers and daughters either. 

On several occasions another bee-keeper who carries 
his name by the same handle (I suppose to suggest 
authority) wanted to know how a queen-breeder knew 
which queen produced the best strain of bees for 
honey-gathering, when of necessity all his colonies 
were devoted to ‘:modern queen-rearing.” This 
prompted me to say on the floor of a convention that 
I could mate all my queens in full colonies, and in- 
stead of diminishing or having no surplus crop of 
honey, I could at least double my crop. So could 
every queen-breeder if he would burn up his baby- 
nuclei mating-boxes, then thoroughly learn the habits 
of the bee, and start modern queen-rearing, which is as 
old as time itself. What are those queens worth that 
are reared and mated by the baby system? They are 
small, puny, sickly-looking specimens of the real 
thing—I mean 75 per cent of them, and thatpercentage 
should have their heads pinched off. : 


On next page J. A. Green writes on the 
same subject. 
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Bees have wintered very well so far, and 
there is every prospect of a good season 
here. 


o 
The Colorado legislature passed a good lo- 
cal-option law during its last session. The 
territory owned by the distillers and brewers 
is narrowing down. 


Honey that has granulated in the comb 
can be melted without damage to the comb 
by a careful management of the heat; but it 
is hardly practical or profitable to attempt 
it. In the case of honey in sections, there is 
the further disadvantage that the appearance 
is injured by the melted honey settling close 
against the cappings, making watery-looking 
combs. 

os 


It is a very dangerous thing to attempt to 
winter over colonies that have foul brood, 
no matter how strong they may appear to be 
in the fall. Our inspector permitted this in 
some cases last fall. In buying bees this 
spring I came across some of these. Four 
out of five of them stood no chance whatever 


of living long enough to be cured, but would 


inevitably die and be robbed out. In fact, I 
heard of some cases where this had already 
happened. The trouble is that there is not 
the usual percentage of young bees among 
those going into winter quarters, so that the 
winter loss is heavier. Then when brood- 
rearing begins in the spring, so many of the 
larvee die of disease that the colony has no 
chance to build up. 


The statement on page 473, that if we 
slowly melt a quantity of solid honey the 
dextrose and levulose can be separated very 
readily, the latter running away from the 
dextrose, which is in the form of finely gran- 
ulated sugar, doubtless is correct of some 
honey. In fact, I have seen just such honey 
myself. But with some honey, and I am in- 
clined to think with a thoroughly well-ripen- 
ed article of any honey, this would im- 

ossible. In both Illinois and Colorado I 

ave produced tons of honey that was too 
dense and uniform in texture when granulat- 
ed to permit of any separation of its constit- 
uents. When heat was applied, the honey 
softened or melted uniformly. I do not be- 
lieve the writer of the paragraph in question 
ever saw a sample of granulated heartsease, 
clover, or alfalfa honey that had been thor- 
oughly ripened. 

eo 
TWO LAYING QUEENS IN A COLONY. 

If it should prove that E. W. Alexander is 

correct in his claim that itis practical to keep 
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two or more laying queens in a hive, its pub- 
lication will prove to be one of the most im- 
— steps that have been taken in bee- 

eeping in a long time. In corroboration of 
his position I will say that I once introduced 
a queen into a colony that already had a 
good laying queen. I had a queen I intend- 
ed to supersede. I killed her, and later in 
the day i. a queen into the same hive, as I 
supposed, introducing by the candy plan. 
Several days later, in looking at my records 
I found that I had put the queen into the 
wrong hive. Examination showed that both 
queens, the one belonging in the hive and 
the one I had introduced, were there, both 
young queens, both apparently laying and 
on good terms with each other and the work- 
ers. The queen was needed in the other 
hive, so one was removed, and somehow I 
never experimented any further in that di- 
rection. 

Contrary to his experience, I have had lay- 
ing queens kill each other when shut up to- 
gether, also when in separate cages lying to- 
gether so that they could sting each other 
through the wire cloth. I think it very like- 
ly that we shall find there is a difference of 
temper in different strains of bees that will 
give a variation in results. It is well known 
that some strains of bees can be readily unit- 
ed without trouble, while others are almost 
sure to fight. 

o 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES WHILE IN BLOOM. 


Several of the States have laws prohibiting 
the spraying of fruit-trees with poison while 
they are in blossom. Colorado is one of 
these. Aside from this, we have been con- 
gratulating ourselves that up-to-date fruit- 
growers had come to the belief that spraying 
when trees are in bloom is contrary to their 
own interests. But a new development has 
arisen herein Colorado. The Grand heen: 
on the western slope of the Rockies, is largely 
devoted to fruit-raising, apples being one of 
the main crops. Probably | eed is no district 
where more interest is taken in scientific 
horticulture or where better preparation is 
made for it. In the niatter of spraying, hun- 
dreds of power-spraying outfits are in use, 
and during the last season the fruit-growers 
of Mesa Co. paid out over $36,000 for spray- 
ing-materials alone, many carloads of poison 
being applied. It will beseen that the spray- 
ing question is an important one to the fruit- 
grower, and it would be well for us to look 
at the question from his side, even if it is 
not altogether agreeable. 

In the first place, we must remember that 
the time for proper spraying is very short. 
To be effective it must done while the 
calyx is open in order to fill the calyx cup 
with poison. The closing of the calyx varies 
with different varieties; but in from five to 
seven days after the petals have fallen it has 
closed and the time for effective spraying 
has passed. 

If you will examine a bunch of apple-blos- 
soms you will find that there are usually 
from five to eight blossoms in a bunch, but 
that this bunch seldom produces over one or 
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two apples. These are produced from the 
center blossoms, which open sooner, drop 
their petals sooner, and close their calyces 
sooner than the rest of the blossoms. From 
the standpoint of the fruit-grower, these cen- 
tral blossoms are the only ones to be consid- 
ered so far as his interests are concerned. 
To quote from the report of the field ento- 
mologist, carrying on a branch of the State 
Experiment Station here, ‘‘ The center blos- 
soms are invariably the first to open their 
petals and first todrop them. They are first 
to close their calyces, and most likely to set 
fruit which will remain without dropping 
from the tree. It is, therefore, evident that 
this first spraying should be done with these 
blossoms in mind.’’ You will see that there 
is a powerful incentive for the man with a 
large amount of spraying to do to get at it 
hefore the outside blossoms have fallen. 
This, undoubtedly, will be bad for the bees. 
But with the large amount the fruit-grower 
has at stake, can we altogther blame him? 


o 
DEEP VS. SHALLOW BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


There are one or two points in Mr. Da- 
dant’s article on page 485 that I want to re- 
ply to. In the first place he calls attention 
to the fact that the Heddon hive has not made 
the progress that might have been expected 
of it. It is true that the Heddon hive has 
not become greatly popular. I will admit 
that it may even have lost some of the 
popularity it once enjoyed. But there are 
some good reasons for that aside from the 
fact that it is a divisible-brood-chamber hive. 
While I think great credit is due Mr. Heddon 
for his introduction of the divisible brood- 
chamber, I was never very well satisfied with 
his hive after it had been in use for some 
time. The frames were too hard to handle 
when manipuiation became necessary, and 
there were some other defects of construction 
which soon led me to discard the hive. I 
once had about fifty of them. I have just 
one now. But some slight changes in con- 
struction, mainly the adoption of a closed-end 
hanging frame, made a shallow hive that 
suited me much better, and I have several 
hundred of theseinuse now. Probably there 
are others who gave up the Heddon hive be- 
cause they recognized its faults and did not 
have the opportunity I had to make a hive 
that avoided them. 

The point that only two per cent of the 
foundation sold by the Dadant factory is for 
shallow hives is not as important as it would 
appear, for it happens that a large propor- 
tion of those who use shallow hives—all, in 
fact, with whose methods I am acquainted— 
are comb-honey producers, following the 
modern plan of hiving all swarms in con- 
tracted brood-chambers with only narrow 
starters of foundation in the frames. Natu- 
rally this consumes very little brood founda- 
tion. These narrow strips, too, can be cut 
just as easily from the standard width of 
sheet as from a special size. That is exactly 
what I’shall do in preparing my hives this 
season. In fact, all the full sheets I want 
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can be cut from the standard size, and the 
remnants used for starters in the frames on 
which swarms are hived. In this way there 
would be no indication to the foundation- 
maker of the size of frame in which it was to 
be used. 

Please remember that the users of shallow 
hives are not denied the privilege of handling 
frames if they want to. They are not oblig- 
ed to double the size of the hive or adda 
whole story of brood or honey unless they 
want to. They can make such additions 
just about as easily, and even more gradual- 
ly, by single frames than the users of the 
large frames. Mr. Dadant does not relish 
the idea of hunting a queen by shaking the 
whole swarm out. Of course, that is im- 
practical with his hive; but if he could do it 
with less time and labor than by overhauling 
the frames (and | can easily prove that this 
is the case), is there any good reason why he 
should not do it? ; 
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On page 485 C. P. Dadant, while favoring 
deep brood-chambers, admits that ‘‘ shallow 
hives are more desirable for migratory bee- 
keeping.’’ The one whoswings this pen fails 
to see the advantage to be derived from hav- 
ing to fasten together four pieces where there 
are only three with a deep chamber, or even 
fastening together six or eight where former- 
ly there were only four or six. 


oa 
SIMPLE FRAMES, ETC. 


In the same article he quotes Editor Hutch- 
inson as being in favor of simplicity in hive- 
construction—plain simple frames without 
projections of staples, stating that these ‘‘ fix- 
ings that are put upon frames and hives are 
a needless expense and bring no recompense.”’ 

Can it be that Mr. Hutchinson has never 
tried staple-spaced frames—that is, frames 
separated from each other by staples? If he 
has, I can not see why he should pronounce . 
such spacing a needless expense. I have 
tried both ways, and I would no more go 
back to unspaced frames than an intelligent 
woman would leave a first-class washing-ma- 
chine and go back to a plain tub. The rea- 
son for my decision is that staples are not 
costly; they are not in one’s way when un- 
capping, and, when returning them to the 
hive, I can space them accurately, collectively, 
by shoving them together in a body—a very 
important matter, and many times multiplied 
in robbing time. For five years we have 
never seen the day when, extracting in rob- 
bing time, we had to quit — in time 
of robbing. The same largely holds good 
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when manipulating the brood-chamber. Try 
it, friend Hutchinson, and you will have less 
trouble in robbing time. 
o 
CLIPPING QUEENS. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
March 27—29, we examined colonies for 
queens, brood, and honey, clipping queens— 
something unusual for us in March. If bee- 
keepers would thoroughly rub propolis over 
their fingers before —— a queen, no evil 
results would occur from foreign odors. I 
catch a queen in the right hand, then take 
her between the thumb and — of my left, 
holding her by the upper and lower side of 
the thorax; then clip her with any thing from 
a fine pair of scissors to a sheep-shears, so 
long as they will cut clean and not pull the 
wings. Cut the wings on both sides evenly. 
We have clipped many a queen with sheep- 
shears. 

eo 
EXTRACTORS. 


Last week I visited a progressive and in- 
telligent bee-keeper, who was for years pres- 
ident of our county bee-keepers’ association 
--Mr. Chris. Edmanson. He has a large re- 
versible honey-extractor, and in a reminis- 
cent way said, ‘‘ When I think of the time I 
used a smaller machine, and particularly a 
non-reversible, it makes me smile and shake 
my head. amy could induce me to go 
back to that way of extracting.’’ Thisis my 
experience, and the experience of many oth- 
ers. Give me a machine of less capacity as 


a gift, and it would not pay me to use it. 
The same way with the inside strainer as de- 


scribed in GLEANINGS last year. One who 
has once used it would not do without it. 
2 
BASSWOOD POLLEN. 


Self-fertilization in blossoms is ‘‘ the fertil- 
ization of a flower by pollen from the same 
flower and without outer aid.’”-—WEBSTER. 
The male and female blossoms must at least 
be in the blossom, and both mature at the 
same time. If a basswood blossom could 
produce fruit without pollen, the principle 
(that is the word I used) of reproduction by 
seed without males would have to exist in 
plants. It is needless to say I do not think 
such is the case, and basswood must produce 
pollen, even if it cannot be detected by the 
naked eye—see page 163. 

= 
FLOWERS THAT GIVE LIGHT AND HEAT. 
J. C. Beard, in Sunday Magazine, writes: 


Not only do growing plants emit light, but, strange 
as it may appear, they send out heat aswell. Lamark 
more than a hundred years ago discovered that the 
European arum ‘in opening grows hot, as if about to 
burn.”” By the application of an instrument of ex- 
treme sensibility used to determine slight differences 
of temperature, the thermopile, the warmth generat- 
ed in any cluster of blossoms is made perceptible. 

The development of heat in tropical plants is most 
marked where a multitude of flowers are massed to- 
gether under a common. covering hood or spathe. 
The temperature in this case appreciably increases in 
the afternoon like a paroxysm of fever and passes 
away as evening approaches; the greatest heat always 
comes during the shedding of the pollen. 

It may be added that the best time to witness flower- 
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fire is in Judy or August, just after sunset, when the 
airisdry and clear. If there isa dense atmosphere, 
or it is after a rainy day, nothing can be seen. It igs 
much better to have a whole bed, or cluster of the 
flowers, than a single specimen, under observation. 


How much there is that we do not yet 
know about plant life! 
o 
CONDITION OF BEES. 


Reports generally indicate that bees have 
wintered a little below the average. Those 
fed sugar syrup in the fall are all right; oth- 
ers show a more than usual amount of dys- 
entery; the outlook at present writing, how- 
ever, is good in every way. 

o 
FLYING APIARIES. 


The American Magazine for April contains 
nine pages, with illustrations, of the Wright 
Bros.’ flying-machine. This is the machine 
described by Mr. A. 1. Root in GLEANINGS 
last year, and Mr. Root’s name is mentioned 
in the article. The Wright Bros. have trav- 
eled through the air at a speed of 50 miles 
an hour. In the no distant future I believe 
we shall move out-apiaries on these flying- 
machines—perhaps start out in the south in 
spring and follow the bloom as it opens up 
north. Those will surely be strenwous times. 

o 
THIN OR EXTRA-THIN SECTION FOUNDATION. 


J. A. Green, page 468, rather opposes the 
editor as to the advisability of using thin in- 
stead of extra-thin section foundation. I 
fancy the difficulty in the past has been from 
using foundation thicker than the thin grade. 
I have known bee-keepers over here to put 
brood foundation in their sections—not very 
often, of course. With the extra-thin foun- 
dation, unless the bees draw it out and build 
walls on it at once, I have found them more 
liable to gnaw holes in it and eat the wall 
down, enabling them to build drone-cells. 
Another thing, do the bees not take hold of 
the heavier grade a little more readily’ I 
think so. 

2 


POLLEN-CLOGGED COMBS. 


In the report of the British Bee-keepers’ 
Association conversazione, British Bee Jour- 
nal, page 431, 1906, Mr. Arthur Teach said, 
with — to pollen-clogged combs, he 
would like to ask if any gentleman present 
had tried the Canadian system of cutting 
away the comb to the base or mid-rib, b 
which means all the pollen clog was removed. 

It is news to me that this is a Canadian 
system. Mr. Paul’s method, on page 431, be- 
ing a report of the same convention, appears 
to me amuch better method. Hesaid, ‘‘Soak 
them in water for a little while, and then 
turn the garden hose on them.’’ He simply 
held the comb in front of the hose, when the 
pollen was readily washed out. 

Where there is no. system of waterworks 
the combs may be eager in a — cellar. 
In warm weather the pollen soon fermeuts 
and swells. The least resistance is toward 
the open cell-mouth. When these Combs are 
then brought out to dry, the pollen lumps dry 
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and contract, when the bees will remove 
them. However, unless the bee-keeper is 
very scarce of combs, and comb foundation 
not convenient, the best way to treat such 
combs is probably to cut them out of the 
frame and melt them. In closing let mesa 
that if there were no swarming, and the stoc 
always had a laying queen, there would be 
fewer pollen-clogged combs. 








PACIFIC COAST 


By PROF. A. J. COOK 








WHAT WE KNOW. 


Science, which claims so large a share of 
the attention of all the intelligent people of 
to-day, and with good reason, has to do with 
facts, or, we might say, with truth. The 
scientist has for his work the determination 
of truth. We have sought out the truths of 
electricity, and now we are able, by means 
of a small wire, to conduct this intangible 
fluid so that it moves great carloads of peo- 
ple. Scientific truth is gained by experi- 
ments. These experiments must many 
times repeated or we may draw wrong con- 
clusions, and claim for truth what is not 
truth at all. Old observers in astronomy saw 
the sun, as they thought, go repeatedly around 
the earth and gave this forthasatruth. We 
now know that they were wrong. They were 
deceived by appearances. Evolution, which 
to-day is accepted by all intelligent students 
.of the subject, teaches that God has formed 
things, as we see them, by the slow process 
of development, through laws which he estab- 
lished and maintains, and not by a fiat. 
This involves so much that a complete dem- 
onstration is quite impossible, but it is firm- 
ly believed, as it explains all things that we 
see and know so well, that to doubt is not 
possible. Inlike manner we havedetermihed 
many things in the science of bee-keeping. 
Is it not well totake note of these that we 
may not be thrashing old straw? 

o 
MATING QUEENS IN CONFINEMENT. 

This is a thing that is, like Banquo’s ghost, 
ever coming up for attention. It seems so 
important that people can not give it up. I 
and several others tried this so thoroughly 
years ago, and in so many ways, that I feel 
sure it will never be done, or at least will 
never be practical. I am sure that we may 
decide that matter settled. It is probable 
that, if we could succeed, it would not be de- 
sirable. The matter of flight would not have 

revailed, except that it is wisest and best. 
t brings danger, and must have more to rec- 
ommend it or it would not be asitis. It is 
probable that the exercise is called for to 
make the sexual act complete; and so if we 
could succeed in mating in quiet, we would 
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doubtless find that we had queens that were 
worthless. 
o 
PLANTING FOR HONEY. 


Another thing that we have determined 
once for all is that it will not pay to plant 
exclusively for honey. Plants like clover 
and alfalfa, that will pay for other purposes 
than honey, will pay well. It may and often 
will pay well to furnish seed to a farmer who 
lives near our apiary, if he will grow alsike 
clover, alfalfa, or any other useful plant that 
has a double use in that it also furnishes hon- 
ey; it will also pay well to secure the plant- 
ing of valuable honey-trees along the high- 
way, such as linden, tulip, acacia, catalpa, 
and eucalyptus, when they are among the 
best of trees for roadside adornment. It is 
wise to plant sweet clover, motherwort, and 
other good honey-plants in all waste places 
near the apiary. It is better to have such 
space occupied by plants that have value, 
and not grow weeds that areasore disfigure- 
ment, and, besides, furnish seeds to scatter to 
become a nuisance to our neighbor as well. 
I once heard Mr. Harbison, the distinguished 
bee-keeper, say that he had planted the wild 
sage in waste places to great advantage in 
our State; but to grow any plant on valuable 
land that has no use other than the nectar it 
yields is a mistake. This has been demon- 
strated beyond question. 

o 
STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 

To feed sparingly in the spring to stimu- 
late to more rapid breeding is wise, as I 
proved to a certainty many years ago. If 
one plans wisely this is quite inexpensive, 
and it will often pay a large per cent on its 
cost. Iam glad to learn that many of our 
best bee-keepers practice this now with un- 
failing regularity. I am sure that it will be 
 eegonrien more and more as people learn the 

st ways. It takes time to bring even the 
best plans and methods into general use. 

eo 
CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 


I early learned that this is wise and al- 
ways — I remember that one time an ar- 
ticle 1 wrote in advocacy of this practice 
was stoutly criticised and condemned by one 
of our ablest men. He contended that it 
would destroy the beauty of the queen, and 
actually injure her. I am sure thatto-day it 
would be hard to convince any of our best 
bee-keepers that this practice is not safe and 
valuable. 

2 
QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

I have proved to my own satisfaction that 
we can not afford to do without these valu- 
able aids to our success. I would not do 
without them either in working for comb hon- 
ey or for extracted.. It may be that some 

eople will be content to do without them; 
but 1 am sure that they have come to stay, 


and that more and more they will be used by 
our best bee-keepers. We can surely keep 
the queen solely to the brood-chamber only 
by the use of the zinc excluders. 
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SEPARATORS. 


Here again we have a demonstration. I 
feel sure that, in working for comb honey, 
the best success will come only in the use of 
separators. I do not care much whether we 
use tin or wood, as each has its advantages; 
but I am quite sure that one must be used if 
we would reach the best success. 

2 
WHEN TO EXTRACT. 


Here again I feel sure that we can speak 
with positiveness. We must never extract 
unripe or thin honey. Lonce thought other- 
wise, but I am sure now that I was wrong, 
and am sure that one who does otherwise 
runs a hazardous risk. 

o 


GENEROUS RAINS. 


In all my sojourn in Claremont, now for 
more than 13 years, Ihave never known such 
bountiful rains as have come to us this pres- 
ent winter. Our average is 15 inches, while 
we now have had 22.22 inches and we still 
have the best part of the winter to come. 
This insures great crops, and is almost as 
certain to give a surprising honey crop. 
There is one thing that gives California pre- 
eminence as a bee region. We have abun- 
dant bloom all winter, and the bees are live- 
‘9 all through February and March on_ the 

owers of acacia and the eucalypts. Thus 
we have stimulation all winter. Of course, 
this also works to keep the bees healthy. 
We never have dysentery in this place so far 
as I have observed. The bright bloom ofthe 
acacias the past month, and the merry hum 
of the bees, have made it delightful to stroll 
about in the bright sunshine. 
































LITTLE SWARMING AFTER POOR WINTERING. 


‘“Mr. Doolittle? ”’ 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Brown.”’ 

‘‘Do you think that bees swarm less the 
first summer after they have wintered poor- 
ly during the winter ?”’ 

‘‘T hardly think that, taking the average 
of the poor winters, together with the average 
of the good winters, little difference will 
observed as to swarming of bees during the 
average summers following. But what made 
Brown ask that question?” 

‘‘T was talking with an old bee-keeper a 
few days ago, and he said it seemed to him 
that bees never swarmed as much after a 
heavy loss of bees during the winter as they 
did the next summer after all had come 
through the winter in good shape; and he 
cited me to the summer of 1883, after that ex- 
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ceptional loss of bees which he said occurred 
during the winter of 1882.’’ 

‘‘T well remember the winter of 1882, dur- 
ing which nearly if not quite three-fourths of 
all the bees in the United States were swept 
out of existence. But I was not aware that 
the next summer was one of few swarms.” 

‘*He said that he lost four-fifths of his bees 
during that winter, and that the next sum- 
mer he did not have swarms enough to stock 
the combs from which the bees had died.” 

“Ah! I see se he thought the bees 
swarmed very little. He wished to save 
those combs, and so it seemed a small yield 
of swarms because he could not save the 
combs’ But if he had swarms enough to use 
half of his combs he would have had a great- 
er amount of swarming than usual, for an in- 
crease of two colonies from eath old one in 
the spring is considered a large increase for 
an average.”’ 

‘*That is so. I did not stop to analyze the 
matter after that fashion.”’ 

‘My loss that year was 75 colonies out of 
90, and the 15 remaining did not have bees 
enough in them to make three fairly good 
colonies on the first day of May. These 90 
were left out during the winter, but I had 55 
in the cellar, 53 of which came out in good 
condition, and my increase was more than 
enough to stock all the combs from which 
the bees died. But his locality might have 
given different results from what mine did.” 

‘*What do you mean by that? If you had 
a good year for swarming, would not the 
same be true of your wliole State ?”’ 

‘*No, by no means.”’ 

‘*Why not?” 

‘‘For the reason that the yield of honey 
may not be the same throughout the whole 
State.”’ 

‘Would that make any great difference?” 

‘* All the difference in the world. Witha 

ield so poor that the bees nearly starve dur- 
ing June and July, no swarms issue; and 
when the honey harvest begins early, and 
continues right along without interruption, 
very few swarms issue, as a rule; but with a 
season where just enough honey is obtained 
to carry forward profuse brood-rearing the 
swarming mania is liable to break out, when 
swarming is liable to be kept up till the hee- 
keeper gets tired and sick of the matter.”’ 

‘This is something I had not thought of 
before.”’ 

‘*To show you: In 1877 we had a continu- 
ous good yield throughout the whole season 
—so much so that my colonies averaged 166 
ae oes of section honey per colony, and I 

ad very little swarming, with colonies all 


strong in the spring, while another year, with 
_— flow of honey, 49 colonies of only 


a li 
moderate strength in the spring gave me 348 
swarms, with less than an average crop of 
combhoney. Atsuchtimes as this last, any 
colonies not strong enough to work im the 
sections will swarm and keep at it till the 
apiarist’s patience is nearly exhausted.” 
‘*But is there no way of stopping such ex- 


- cessive swarming?”’ 


‘‘Yes, there is now: but in those early years 
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we were not so far advanced as now. Ifyou 
wish to allow natural swarming, and desire 
only one swarm from each good colony, just 
wait eight days after the swarm issues about 
cutting queen-cells, at which time the first 
young queen will have emerged from her 
cell, as a rule, in the parent colony. when 
you will cut or destroy every queen-cell from 
the combs and have a sure thing on them, as 
all after-swarms come from a plurality of 
queens.” 

‘‘How shall I know that a queen has 
emerged ?”’ 

‘By finding one of the cells open at the 
end, or by hearing the young queen that is 
at liberty piping, as she generally is doing 
by the forenoon of the eighth day after the 
prime swarm issued.”’ 

“T see. But what about the weaker colo- 
nies which will be about in swarming condi- 
tion right in the midst of the honey-flow?”’ 

‘These can be kept from swarming by the 
shook-swarming plan.”’ 

‘‘But suppose I do not wish to use that 

lan.”’ 

. ‘‘All swarming can be stopped by caging 
the queens in these colonies five or six days 
before your expected honey-flow, and, ten 
days later, cutting every queen-cell off the 
combs, when, instead of the solid stopper 
you have so far had in the cage containing 
the queen, you are to put one which has a 3 
hole in it, this hole having about one inch of 
queen-candy init. It will take the bees about 
two days to eat this candy out, thereby liber- 
ating the queen, at which time all desire to 
swarm will have passed away; and with the 
liberation of the queen comes a desire for 
both brood and stores, which will cause a 
tremendous rush of honey to the sections, if 
there is any to be had in the fields.”’ 

‘Will the bees work always the same with 
the same environments?”’ . 

“a 

‘‘But this old bee-keeper with whom I was 
talking told me that bees do not work any 
two years alike.”’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly he was right in this mat- 
ter.”’ 

‘‘Well, how do you reconcile this with 
your statement that they will always work 
the same with the same environments?”’ 

‘‘T have been trying for nearly forty years 
to find the same environments carried out a 
second time, with an entire failure to do so, 
when we come to all of the minutia in the 
matter. I have said hundreds of times that 
bees act differently in different seasons, for 
a that no two seasons are exactly 
alike.”’ 

‘‘How is that? I had supposed that I had 
seen several seasons almost identical.”’ 

‘Two seasons may be approximately alike, 
but never exactly alike. I used to wish that 
each season might be like the preceding, then 
I could secure a crop in just such a way eve- 
ry time, machinery like; but of late years I 
have not wished that way.”’ 

‘* How is that?” 

‘*Had it been thus, Doolittle’s bee fever 
would have run its course long ago. But as 
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it is, each season adds new thoughts, new 
complications, new zest, new energies, new 
determinations, etc., till the one great whole 
gives an indescribable pleasure to bee-keep- 
ing not found in any in other pursuit. And 
this pleasure can be grasped only by the one 
who is not turned aside by trifles. Over the 


door of apiculture stands written in letters 
of fire, luzy and shiftless persons need not 
apply; and if they do apply they are always 
like the seed of the scripture, which was 
sown in stony places. See Matthew 13:5, 6, 


“Tl go home and read up the matter. I 
am afraid you are a little hard on me.”’ 
‘‘I] guess you will agree after reading.”’ 











Gleanings from Foreign Fields. 
BY W. K. MORRISON. 











According to a report in the Alsace-Lor- 
raine Bienen Zuechter the local bee-keepers’ 
societies in Lorraine have formed a federa- 
tion for the better protection of their inter- 
ests. One of the most important duties of 
the federation is the fixing of the prices at 
which bee-keepers may sell their honey. It 
is not generally realized that in Europe the 

rice of honey is fixed by the local bee- 

eepers’ org © Another duty is the popu- 
larization of honey as an article of food. 
also the collection of accurate statistics of 
the honey crop, the formation of a bee-keep- 
ers’ library, and the improvement of the lo- 
cal bee flora in various ways. Some socie- 
ties publish theirown bee-paper. The feder- 
ation of Lorraine will analyze a member’s 
honey for $1.25. The local bee-keepers’ so- 
ciety in Alsace has a library of 900 volumes 
which are loaned to members. This is the 
right kind of codéperation, especially that 
whieh has to do with fixing prices. 


o 


Mr. Albert Gale, in the Agricultural Ga- 
zette, of New South Wales, contributes a very 
interesting article on the bee industry in that 
state for the past ten years. He states that, 
in 1897, the number of hives was 41;900, of 
which 9343 were unproductive. The 32,557 
productive hives gave 1,378,039 lbs. of honey, 
with an average of 42.3 per hive. In 1899 
the number of hives was 51,681, with a yield 
of honey nearly 3.000,000 lbs. From that 
time the number of bee-hives in use has de- 
creased considerably, — the yield has 
increased by 8 pounds per hive per annum. 
In 1897 the yield of beeswax was 31,842 lbs., 
and ten years later the yield was 39,620—an 
increase of 7778 lbs. 

He states the a wholesale price of 
honey in the local market to be 5 cents per 
lb., while beeswax fluctuates between 244 and 
27 cents. 

He gives it as his opinion it will take some 
time for New South Wales to become a hon- 
ey country, as the tendency is to cut down 
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the honey-bearing trees in a reckless manner, 
and the crops grown are not equal to the origi- 
nal flora. He states that the habit of poison- 
ing rabbits interferes seriously with bee-keep- 
ing in some localities, as the bees eat the poison 
set out for the bunnies. It may be that some 
of the bee-keepers may be able to turn them- 
selves into rabbit-catchers, at which they can 
earn 15 to 20 dollars a week. The canned 
and frozen rabbits are exported to the value 
of $10,000,000, and Australia could spare 
three or four times that amount. 

At this distance it seems to us as though 
the chief want of all the Australian colonies 
were a greater population—at least 10,000,000 
or 20,000,000 more people—to consume the 
superabundance and overtake Dame Na- 
ture in her prodigality. Pity that some of 
the overcrowded, poorly fed, and starving 
out-of-work people of London could not be 
deported to that land of milk and honey. 


gm 
BEE-KEEPERS’ TABLE OF FACTS. 


The following is translated from _ the 
French of L’ Abeille (Belgium), but appeared 
first in the Bienen-Zeitung of Luxembourg: 


1. Duration of incubation—workers, 20 to 21 days 
(3 days in the form of an egg, 6 days as a larva, 11% 
days in the chrysalis state). Drone, period of 24 days 
in the cell (3 days in the egg, larva 6 days, and 16 days 
as a chrysalis). Queen 15 to 16 days (egg state, 3 
days; larva, 5 days, and as a chrysalis 7 to 8 days). 

The analysis of nectar (by von Planta, Ph. D.). 
Water, 75 per cent; invert sugar, 12 per cent; cane 
sugar, 12 per cent; ash, etc., 3 per cent. 

3. Analysis of honey (by Koenig). Water, 20 to6 
per cent; invert sugar, 72 per cent; cane sugar, | to 7 
per cent; ash, 4 per cent, and a small amount of gum, 
phosphorus, and various acids, 

4. Analysisof sugar—water, 15 per cent; cane sugar, 
99 per cent; ash, 1 per cent. 

5. Pollen of the wild rose—water, 5 per cent; albu- 
men, 30 per cent; carbo-hydrates, 60 per cent; starch, 
5 per cent; cane sugar, 15 per cent; also various mat- 
ters, acids, and coloring matter. 

6. The pap supplied to the young contains, for the 
queen, 69 per cent water, and 30 per cent nourishing 
material; for the drone and worker, 72 per cent water 
and 28 per cent nourishing material. 

Composition of the pap fed to queens, drones, and 
workers: 

1. For queens 


2. For drones. 3. For workers. 


(for whole First After First After 

period). 4days. 4thday. 4days. 4th day. 
Albumen, 45% 56% 32% 53% 28% 
Fat, 14 °° i 5° ea "hogy 
Sugar, 20 “* 10“ 38 “* 18 ** 45 ‘* 


7. The cells of the queens receive 14 times as much 
pap as a drone-cell, and 90 times as much as a worker. 

8. The amount of honey consumed in wintering is 
as follows: November, 1 to 2 lbs.; December, 1 to 2 
lbs.; January, 2 lbs.; February, 3 lbs.; March, 5 lbs.; 
April, 6 or 7 lbs. 

9. The total amount required by a normal colony 
for wintering, 12 to 16 lbs. of honey; of sugar,6 to 10 
lbs. will be required. (This, evidently, refers to bees 
in house or cellar —W. K. M.) 

10. Artificial feed in the fall is composed of one 
quart of water to 3 and 3% lbs. of sugar. 

11. Stimulative feed, 3 lbs. of honey, 1% Ibs. of 
sugar, and 4% quarts of water. (This is to imitate 
nectar.—W. K. M.) 

12. Medium for lubricating foundation-machines, 
one part honey, 2 parts water, 3 parts alcohol. Some- 
thing cheaper for the same purpose, 5 grams of green 
soap in one quart of boiling water. 

13. Weight of swarms. One pound contains in the 
neighborhood of 4500 bees; but in a swarm, 4000 bees 
make a pound, so that a swarm weighing 3 lbs. has 
12,000 bees. A colony of bees at its maximum de- 


velopment contains 30,000 to 60,000 bees of all kinds, 
and may contain 40,000 to 70,000 cells occupied with 
eggs and brood. 
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ORGANIZING FOR BETTER PRICES ON 
HONEY. 


The Present Unsatisfactory Method of Pro- 
ducers Working Against Each Other 
in the Disposal of Their Crops. 





BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 





The weakest link in the whole complicated 
chain of modern bee-keeping at the present 
time is a lack of practical organization. | 
will admit that we have national, State, and 
county organizations, and we hold many 
conventions; but when it comes to the most 
vital part of our business, that of disposing 
of our honey, then each producer is not only 
a competitor against all others, but, accord- 
ing to his circumstances, will sell at almost 
any price he may be offered, thereby injur- 
ing the sale of other producers far more 
than ten times the amount he produces would 
if we were organized and sold at one price. 
This spoils the market, and the speculators 
take advantage of it and tell us and show us 
how cheap they can buy our honey, using 
the price and name of every party that has 
sold cheap, as a lever to bear down the price 
and enable them to buy our honey as they 
have many other lots. 

It makes but little difference whether we 
count our colonies by the dozen or by the 
hundred, if, at the close of the summer, we 
sell our honey at cost. Then we are making 
no money from our bees, and there is some- 
thing wrong. I kmow that, to organize for 
the purpose of securing better prices, would 
be a rather hard thing to accomplish. Still, 
I think something might be done to improve 
this part of our business. I have never known 
a season during the past 50 years of my bee-’ 
keeping life, when honey was sold at such a 
variety of prices, from ocean to ocean, as if 
has been during the summer and fall of 1905. 
Speculators have been scouring the country 
trying to engage honey at low prices. Many 
parties that had debts to pay sold at prices 
they would not care to have made public, 
while some, fearing that they would have 
their crop left on their hands, have also sold 
cheap. Je see manufacturers, mechanics. 
and merchants all over the country organi*- 
ing for self-protection, and it does seem tv 
me that we as honey-producers might do a 
little in this line that would be a help to ail. 
1 am well aware that, when a man has delis 
crowding him he is in rather poor condition 
to argue with a speculator as to the price of 
his honey, which each party knows must 
soon be sold; but, fortunately, these are ex- 
ceptional cases. 
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There is no doubt in my mind but that, if 
we could hold together as a company, we 
might secure one or two cents per lb. more 
than many do, and still sell at a reasonable 
price. This would mean thousands of dollars 
to those who sell cheap, and in doing so they 
spoil the market price for others. We, as 
producers, are too indifferent to this part of 
our business, and it is certainly high time 
that we awoke to the importance of this sub- 
ject. If some of the valuable time that is 
usually spent over minor matters at our con- 
ventions could be spent on this subject it 
would be much better for.us all. Now that 
the wintering problem is quite well solved, I 
know of nothing connected with bee-keeping 
of so much importance as that of organizing 
for the purpose of securing a more uniform 
price for our honey. So long as we continue 
to sellas we have done in the past for at 
almost any price that is offered, we are doin 
an injustice, not only to ourselves, but to a 
other producers. Like the drifting derelicts 
at sea, which cause loss and trouble wherever 
they go, so we, in disposing of our honey, 
sei] for this and that price until we have 
spoiled the market and caused trouble to 
come to those who otherwise would be able 
to sell at a fair price. 

For a long time I have been in hopes that 
this subject would receive special attention; 
but we don’t seem to have any man who has 
the natural ability to organize us on this 
particular line. I have never taken any in- 
terest in organizing for the purpose of pay- 
ing each other’s lawsuits, for I never had a 
lawsuit in my life; neither do I take any in- 
terest in organizing for the purpose of get- 
ting supplies cheap, for I think the supply- 
dealer should have a fair profit on his busi- 
ness, especially the men who are spending 
both time and money in a new methods, 
and are working with us to advance modern 
bee-keeping. 

Some may think me inconsistent in advis- 
ing organization in selling our honey, and 
discouraging organization in buying supplies. 
In regard to this I discourage it only so far 
as it Soe an injurious effect on the business 
of those that are continually helping us; and 
then when we take into consideration how 
much valuable information we are monthly 
receiving from our bee journals, some of 
them pablishing information that 1 know 
from experience costs them hundreds of dol- 
lars annually, which they give us for the 
small sum of $1.00 a year, I for one can not 
fee] that it is right to join in a movement to 
cut them down on their prices, even though 
I may gain a small amount a year on the 
supplies I use. 

{ hope that, before another summer’s sur- 
plus is ready for market, some man with a 
natural ability to organize will take hold of 
this subject and bring order out of chaos, so 
that we may be a mutual benefit to each 
other; then when this is done we can let the 
subject rest. 

Delanson, N. Y. 

[We regret that bee-keepers all over the 
country have not recognized that there would 
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be a decided advantage in coéperative selling 
of honey. But no successful attempts have 
thus far been made except in Colorado and 
California, and in one or two small sections 
of a couple of States. The Colorado organi- 
zation has been quite unique in the nature of 
the work it has accomplished; but this result 
is due very largely to the fact that it has an 
honest, efficient business man to manage the 
enterprise. If there could be a national or- 
ganization along the same lines, and if bee- 
keepers would have confidence enough in it 
to stand by it, very much better prices might 
be secured. But when one or two jump the 
fence, and sell direct, it. greatly handicaps 
all organized effort.—Eb. } 





BEE-KEEPING IN COLORADO. 





A Report from M. A. Gill. 





BY. DR. O. EWERS. 


The development of bee culture along cer- 
tain evolutionary lines has existed until the 
culture and the production of honey have be- 
come extensive here in Colorado. Bee cul- 
turists have advanced along this line, study- 
ing the bee scientifically, and applying the 
benefits derived therefrom, until the business 
has been crowned with success. The busi- 
ness has a fascination for those who jnvest 
and labor along that line, from the fact that 
they are producing one of the most health- 
ful foods, and from the fact that the business 
is remunerative. Much sunshine and the 
mildness of the climate, no doubt, contribute 
largely to the success in this line of business 
here in Colorado: 

The following is a report of Millard A. 
Gill, of Longmont, for 1906. ° 

‘‘] had under my supervision 1000 colonies 
of bees, situated in several different locali- 
ties in the surrounding country, or divided 
into several yards. yself and wife did most 
of the work in attending to these bees. The 
work was laborious but healthful, being in 
the open air and sunshine, which made it 
pleasant. 

‘*T drove about 100 miles per week.attend- 
ing to them. The roads were comparatively 
level, mostly dry, and but little mud. Hon- 
ey in this locality is made from alfalfa and 
sweet clover, except what the bees obtain 
from fruit-bloom and various desert plants 
in the spring of the year. 

“‘T sold this year, 2400 twenty-four pound 
oe at, for No. 1, $2.70 per case; 
for No. 2, $2.35 per case. Sum total, $6100. 
The probable expense of supplies and ship- 
ping was $1000. The year was not consid- 
ered the best, but was fair.”’ 

Bees are in good condition for the begin- 
ning of winter. Longmont alone produced 
eight carloads of honey this year. Some of 
my best colonies produced $20 worth of hon- 
ey each this year. Colorado produced 42 
carloads of honey in 1906. Bees winter out- 
doors here, and do not have to be housed. 

Longmont, Col. 











SUMAC. 
The Plant and Its Honey. 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


In New England the honey-season shuts 
down July ist till the buckwheat or the fall 
flowers start it up, unless the bee-keeper 
lives in a locality where sumac abounds. 
Where this plant fills every waste corner, 
and is scattered over the hillside pastures, as 
is the case throughout much of Connecticut, 
there the bee-keeper, if he knows his busi- 
ness, is planning about July 1st for his chief 
honey-flow, looking for it to open the sec- 
ond week of July. Where the sumac is not 
abundant, however, no dependence can be 
put on it, and surprise is sure to come upon 
the novice to go some July day to his apiary 
and find the bees in a state of highest activi- 
ty, and his hives rapidly filling with honey. 

e is apt to gaze somewhat awestruck to see 
the bees hurrying in with the yellow-dusted 
abdomens distended with nectar—nectar at 
a season when he had given up hope of more 
honey for weeks to come. Though the flow 
is likely to last but three or four days, for 
this eri 9 who lives where there is lit- 
tle sumac, the supers are sometimes crowd- 
ed full in that short time. 

It was not till three years ago that I be- 
came acquainted with this plant, though I 
had for years been acquainted with the sud- 
den*July flow that blessed Massachussetts 
occasionally. Upon more than one occasion 
during a hot wave in July | had tried to trace 
the nectar to its source, and for some years 
suspected it to come from chestnut-bloom. 
The smell about the hives greatly resembled 
the smell about a chestnut-tree in bloom. 
and I called the honey chestnut honey till I 
was down on Cape Cod one July and there 
saw the flow going on in a region where the 
nearest chestnut-tree was twenty miles away. 
I had also ascribed the honey to a certain 
composite flower common in certain pastures 
during June and July, though I could never 
see a bee on that plant. Finally my suspi- 
cions fell on the sumac, and I now know be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that this plant 
. the source of our splendid July honey- 

ow. 

It is not strange that this plant should 
have escaped my notice, nor that its flowers 
attract little attention. The bloom comes 
during the heat of July when the people 
keep out of the hot fields; and as the flowers 
have no bright color and no fragrance, 
though the clusters have a beautiful grace, 
they seldom find a place in bouquets. 

Ye have at least four sumacs in New Eng- 
land, besides other members of the Cashew 
family, but only one of them, Rhus glabra, is 
of much*value as a honey-plant. Rhus cop- 
allina sometimes yields, but is unreliable; 
yet when it does yield, following as it does 
right after glabra, it serves to help finish off 
the supers of sections. 

Rhus glabra, the plant pictured in the 
photographs which accompany this article, 
is a shrub varying in height from one to ten 
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or more feet according to age and fertility 
of soil. Its shoots, straight and rod-like 
while young, by their irregular branching 
make the older plants angular and _ strag- 
gling. The wood is brittle, abounding in 
central pith, furnishing the small boy with 
material of which to make his pop-guns. 
The leaves are compound, odd-pinnate, with 
leaflets numbering from 11 to 31, the most 
common number being nineteen. The leaf- 
lets are a soft green while the stalk is often 
reddish, and with this coloring, also because 
the new growth is red, the growing plant is 
more attractive than the flowering plant. 

The flowers are in terminal panicles, which 
in full bloom are often large enough to fill a 
peck measure. The buds appear in early 
June, and develop rather slowly till the heat 
of July causes them to mature rapidly. The 
individual buds do not open all at one time, 
but only scatteringly over the panicle. This 
fact, together with the fact that the bushes 
do not reach the blooming period all on the 
same day, serves to prolong the season to 
about three weeks. This long season is of 
service only in localities where the sumac 
abounds. In Massachusetts, for instance, 
the tlow from sumac, if it comes at all, usu- 
ally lasts but three or four days. 

The plant flourishes on rocky hillsides, 
yielding poorly on sandy and gravelly soils. 
Much of the surface of Connecticut is covered 
with glacial moraines, land with a rocky 
subsoil, and farms bounded with stone walls. 
In a word, where farmers can build their 
boundary fences with stones, there will you 
find the sumac in profusion, and there wil! 
one find a good honey-region. 

A peculiarity of this plant is that sunshine 
is necessary to develop the nectaries. Dur- 
ing cloudy, fogsy. or cool weather the flow- 
ers, even though abundant, will not keep the 
bees busy. But let the bloom have three 
hours of hot morning sunshine, and the nec- 
taries will yield throughout the rest of the 
day. Thus it is that the most profuse flows 
come during the ‘‘hot waves’’ of July. 
While the people are sweltering in New York 
and other cities, the bee-keepers of Connecti- 
cut are smiling broadly with satisfaction as 
they see the incoming honey crowding the 
capacity of their hives. The cool spell, we! 
comed by the suffering city dwellers, takes 
the smile right off the face of the bee-keeper, 
as he knows full well that another year must 
roll around before he again enjoys such 
pleasure as has been his of late. 

The sumac-bloom is made up of a numer- 
ously branched panicle with countless tiny 
flowers, almost green in color. The little 
shallow blossoms are broadly open, and, con- 
sequently, the sumac at its best rivals the 
buckwheat and the linden in the rapidity 
with which it enables the bees to gather the 
honey. Strong colonies have no trouble in 
gaining twenty pounds or more in a typicai- 
ly good day. 

Fhe usual routine of the honey-flow is as 
follows: From July 8th to the 15th the bees 
are — acquainted with the slowly open- 
ing bloom, and get their brood-nests filled 
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Fig. 2 the same as Fig. 1, but taken three weeks later. 
stalks remain above the brush. 


and begin work in the sections. From July 
16 to the 22d the maximum bloom is on, and 
the sections are filled then ifever. From July 
2d the bloom drops off rapidly, and the 
bees simply complete the sections already 
started. To put on more supers after the 
2d of July almost invariably means a lot of 
unfinished sections. 

While the bees are busy on the bloom, 
there is usually a bitter odor about the api- 
ary, resembling the smell of crushed lettuce 
leaves. The new honey is more or less bit- 
ter to the taste. Probably some essential oil 
of the plant, an oil which is also in the milky 
juice of the plant, is present in some amount 
inthe honey. As the smell also resembles 
the fragrance of milkweed, and as the bees 
work on milkweed while the sumac is in 
bloom, it is possible that this bitter odor 
and taste come from thatsource. If it is not 
the milkweed which lends the bitterness, 
then sumac honey varies greatly. I used, in 











and even the curling tip of that is broken off. 
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FIG. 1.—CLUMP OF SUMAC BUSHES IN FULL BLOOM.—FIG. 2. 


Bloom all fallen; only the leaves and bare flower- 


Worcester Co., Mass., to get sumac honey 
so bitter that almost no one could eat it. 
There the milkweed was in greater evidence 
than the sumac. Fortunately, the bitterness 
is transient, and, even in the case of honey, 
so bitter at first that it is as though one dis- 
solved a grain of quinine in each spoonful, 
age will remove the disagreeable taste, and 
by winter the honey becomes edible. In the 
case of the sumac honey in the vicinity of 
Norwich the bitterness is mostly gone soon 
after the honey is sealed. 

One has to eat sumac honey to appreciate 
it. I have yet to find any one who does not 
like it, provided he can eat any honey. In 
fact, many persons who dislike honey as a 
rule have expressed a liking for sumac hon- 
ey. There isarichness but at the same time 
a mildness about it that will smt the most 
sensitive taste. Once a customer always a 
customer, if one buys sumac honey. 

When pure the honey is a golden color, 


FIG. 38.—A SINGLE SPRAY OF SUMAC BLOOM.—FIG. 4. 
Fig. 4is the same as Fig. 3, but is taken three weeks later; only the main stem of the flower-cluster remains 
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Gold is yellow; but place a thin sheet of the 
metal to the light and the transmitted light 
is green. So with this honey—gold in color 
or green in color, according to the light. 
Liquid sumac honey half filling a tin pail 
will look like paraffine oil or yellow vaseline, 
having a peculiar sheen. ‘The honey has no 
noticeable odor except the bitter one spoken 
of; and after that is gone, little odor is left. 
When properly ripened the honey is very 
heavy, and, like apple-blossom honey, waxes 
instead of candies. Neither of these honeys 
in absolute purity would probably grain, but 
would become thickly gummy; therefore su- 
mac honey has excellent keeping qualities, 
comb honey being apparently as good the 
second season as the first, if properly kept. 
I have never seen a single cell of this honey 
candied, though I practice keeping unfinish- 
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more widely branched, and is looser than 
the pistillate. Soon after blooming, not on- 
ly all blossoms of the staminate, but the side 
branches of the panicle as well, fall and the 
flower-stalk is left naked and black witha 
curled tip which soon breaks off. The pis. 
tillate bloom acts far differently. It is com- 
pact to begin with, and as soon as fertilized 
becomes still more compact, the branches 
hugging closely to the main stalk. The seed- 
vessels, each containing a seed not unlike 
the stone of a ‘‘choke-cherry,’’ form «a com- 
pact rigid bunch which stays on after the 
fall of the leaves, and even survives into the 
second season. ‘These clusters of seeds, be- 
cause of their crimson color, are striking ob- 
jects after the fall of the leaves. The color 
is due to little hairs on the seed-vessels, which 
hairs are very sour to the taste, and the 

plant is sometimes called 








FIG. 5.—CLUMP 


OF SUMAC THREE WEEKS 


The seed clusters are numerous. 


ed sections over from one season to be com- 
pleted the next. Except for more stain on 
wood and comb these sections could never 
be detected from the others. 

It is safe to say that much of Connecticut 
would be worthless for bee-keepers but for 
this plant. Here it can be relied on to yield 
every year, not, of course, with perfect uni- 
formity, for, like other honey-plants, the su- 
mac is dependent on the weather. If July is 
abounding in good hay weather, our colonies 
will store from 40 to 100 pounds each; but if 
there is but little good hay weather during 
July we may not average 20 pounds to the 
colony. Fortunately, July is not often free 
from good hay weather. 

The photographs can scarcely convey very 
vivid ideas of the plant, since the bloom is 
so minute. I should have stated before that 
the flowers are dicecious. Both kinds of 
bloom yield honey, and the bees seem to 
work impartially. The staminate bloom is 


AFTER BLOSSOMING. 


Near the upper central part is a year-old 
seed-cluster, with a white sheet of paper placed back of it. 


the ‘‘ vinegar-bush.”’ 

The bloom is rich in 
pollen, and during a slow 
flow the bees bring in 
huge loads of yellow pol- 
len. Even during the 
best yields the bees gath- 
er pollen during the 
morning hours before the 
sun has warmed the nec- 
taries. Later in the day, 
however, the pollen loads 
become less frequent. 

I have already spoken 
of the rapidity of the 
flow, and those who are 
familiar with heavy flows 
from other sources need 
no further description: 
but it may interest oth- 
ers if I add a few words 
here. About ten o'clock 
on July 18th, let the day 
be a hot one, the pollen 
loads cease to go in, and 
the distended abdomens 
of the ingoing workers 
tell one that the tiow is 
on. By noon the en- 
trance is one rushing stream of anxious bees, 
every home-coming bee so heavy that it more 
often than not falls short of the entrance, 





while the out-going bees are so hurried that 


they have not rid their bodies of the pollen 
dust accumulated during the previous trips. 
This activity continues, and the honey by 
two or three o’clock so crowds the capacity 
of the hive that the honey-curing bees hang 
on the outer walls with bodies painfully dis 
tended with the new honey. Inside, comb- 


building proceeds with the greatest activity. F 


and the field bees keep right on bringing in 
the nectar. 
seen that not only every open cell but every 
depression of any sort glistens with honey. 

It is at this stage that the strength of the 
combs is severely tried. With the thermo: 
eter 96 in the shade, the bees and combs 
loaded with honey, the softened wax wil! 
give way, even sliding down ‘over the wirés 
of the frame. 





Open the hive and it will be Ff 
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APIARY OF GREGORY BRUNDAGE, SALISBURY MILLS, N. Y. 


The rush keeps up through the afternoon, 
and, if any thing, the nectar flow increases 
as the afternoon wanes. Darkness alone puts 
a stop to the work, and affords the bees a 
chance to prepare for another day of labor. 

We sometimes pay dearly for those exces- 
sive flows, a8 as they are by hot waves 
of great intensity, for the flowers are either 
blasted or else matured so rapidly as to cut 
the season off short. It is much better that 
the weather be moderately hot, not to exceed 
85 in the shade, and thereby have the season 
extend over a longer period of time. 

Norwich, Conn. 





MR. BRUNDAGE AND HIS TWO HELPERS. 





























NEW. YORK STATE BEE-KEEPERS. 


Gregory Rrundage, of Salisbury Mills, N. 
Y.; the Man, the Location, the Method; 
the Value of Large Powerful 
Colonies. 








BY D. EVERETT LYON. 
Field Correspondent for Gleanings. 





Lying ten miles back of Newburg, past 
which the silvery Hudson wends its sinuous 
way, and nestling beneath the shade of Storm 
King Mountain, is the little village of Salis- 
bury Mills, N. Y. The interest in the village 
to bee-keepers lies not 
so much in that it has 
large paper - mills, as 
that it is the home of as 
progressive a bee-keep- 
er as can be found in 
the Empire State. Mr. 
Brundage is a born bee- 
keeper, and takes real 
delight in working 
among his ‘‘pets’’ as 
he calls them. 

The Brundage home 
is a typical farmhouse 
with great shading trees 
in the front yard, and 
in it is dispensed a hos 
pitality of a royal order. 
The location is not an 
unusual one, there be- 
ing practically no buck- 
wheat as in the upper 
portions of the State; 
nevertheless there is a 
good early and late flow, 
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MR. BRUNDAGE’S APIARY, SHOWING THE 14-FRAME HIVEs. 


each of which is extracted at its end. The 
spring flow is principally white clover and 
sumac, while that of the fall is goldenrod, 
buckwheat, and wild aster, and frequently 
the wild-aster flow in the fall exceeds the 
earliest flow of clover. 

Personally I do not believe the asters pro- 





A CORNER OF THE APIARY AND ORCHARD. 





duce more nectar than the earlier flows, for, 
doubtless, the extra strength of the colonies 
in the fall (a condition not always present 
in the spring) accounts for the larger fall crop. 

It was in 1886 that Mr. Brundage’s mother 
purchased five colonies of Italian bees for 
$50, and these formed the basis of the pres- 
ent apiaries. Mr. brun- 
dage runs about 350 colo- 
nies in three yards, and 
in good years has aver- 
aged over 100 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey per colony. 

In addition to honey- 
production he rears sev- 
eral hundred queens 
each year, under condi- 
tions that produce the 
very best. 

He is an_ extensive 
fruit-grower, dairyman, 
and poultry-raiser, in ad- 
dition to keeping bees, 
and it is this fact that 
has led him to make 
some experiments that 
have proved to be very 
successful. 

Not being able tv ex- 
tract often, because of 
other duties, he felt that 
a hive holding 14 frames 
was best suited for his 
purposes, as there would 
be very little swarming, 
when an _ extracting-su- 
per of the same size was 
placed upon it, and his 
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swarming has not averaged one per cent 
from these colonies, and booming colonies 
they are. These fourteen-frame hives are 
wintered out of doors in a packing-case, and 
this packing is left on the entire year, as far 
as the brood chamber is concerned, and the 
results have been, first, booming colonies; 
second, non-swarming; third, no queen-ex- 
cluders needed, as the queen doesn’t go above 
in one hive out of fifty; fourth, no cluster- 
ing of bees at the entrance; fifth, big crops 
of honey due to the fact that there is little 
fussing done to hunt for queen-cells, etc., and 
thus disturbing the bees. 

Mr. Brundage says that, for an out-apiary 
especially, these larger hives are for him the 
sine que non of perfection, and he expects to 
have every one of his colonies eventually 
housed in them. 

Stephen and George are two noble little 
fellows, and work like Trojans in the apiary, 
helping their father. 

Rye, N. 
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A SOUVENIR POSTAL SHOWING A 
WINTER SCENE IN CANADA. 


Bees Store Honey in the Portico of a Hive. 








BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


I am sending you two photographs. The 
first shows bees in winter quarters at the 
home apiary of Mr. J. F.Miller, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association, 
London, Ont. Mr. Miller used this view on 
a postal card which he got up as a souvenir. 

The other is a snap-shot of a 12-frame col- 
ony owned by S. E. Pickett, of Victoria. 
When the extracting-super was full, the bees 
began building comb and storing honey in 
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A COLONY SHORT OF ROOM THAT STORED 
HONEY IN THE PORTICO OF THE HIVE. 


the portico. After a second super was put 

on, the bees took the honey out of these 

combs and stored it inside the hive. 
Brantford, Ont. 


[The editor had the pleasure of seeing the 
apiary of F. J. Miller in its winter quarters 
just as it appears in the illustration. Two 
hives are placed in each winter case. The 
bees are then warmly packed, and left alone 
the entire winter. 

It may be —— to our readers to 
know that Mr. Miller has a beautiful resi- 
dence on a very picturesque sylvan height 
of ground just outside of the city of London. 
He is a retired business man, and has gone 








~ 





VIEW ON SOUVENIR POSTAL CARD SENT OUT 





BY F. J. MILLER, OF LONDON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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out into this beautiful retreat, where he is 
now devoting his entire time to the produc- 
tion of honey in Heddon’s divisible brood- 
chamber hive. This hive, by the way, he 
considers far superior to any thing else in 
the labor it saves in the handling of bees. 
The big crops of honey he secures without 
hiring any help show that his opinion is 
not founded on mere theory. 
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ALLEN LATHAM’S OBSERVATION HIVE WITH COMB BUILT IN THE USUAL 


WAY. 


Mr. Miller derives a great deal of pleasure 
from a good camera, and he has promised us 
some views of his place. He is a genius in 
many ways, and we hope our readers will 
know him better. 

In an extra good honey-flow a colony of 
bees will sometimes build comb out on the 
portico, as shown in the other illustration; 
but cases of this kind are very rare, howey- 
er, and the photo shown is, therefore, all 
the more interesting.—ED. ] 





A DOUBLE-WALLED GLASS HIVE. 


Converting a Single-comb Observatory 
Hive into One with the Combs Built 
Crosswise Against the Glass; How to See 
the Young Bees Grow in the Cells. 








BY ALLEN LATHAM. 





[The reader’s attention is called to the description 
of the scheme for making bees build comb at right an- 
gles to and against the glass rather than parallel with 
it. Maraldi, before the days of movable combs, in his 
early experiments built a glass hive the two surfaces 
of which were so far apart that the bees would neces- 
sarily build crosswise as well as parallel with it. Hu- 
ber-and Réaumur also conducted experiments alorg 
the same line. 

Very recently Mr. A.C. Miller and Mr. Allen La- 
thamyhave revived!the principle, and it is time that 
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we _bee-keepers of to-day should begin to avail our- 
selves of the direct knowledge concerning the actua] 
growth of the bee from babyhood up. The sugzes- 
tions offered by our correspondent are interesting as 
well as helpful. 

The other scheme, using a double glass for the pur- 
pose of additional protection, is also a good one. But 
such glass ought to be the French plate in order that 
one’s vision be not obscured. 

We ought to state that any single-comb observatory 
hive can be adapted to use the crosswis® principle. 
With this long preface we will now let Mr. Latham 

speak for himself. 
—Ep.] 


The publish- 
ers of GLEAN- 
INGS have ask- 
ed me to give 
some of my ex- 
periences with 
observatory 
hives, and _ to 
offer what crit- 
icisms I may 
have regarding 
what has been 
said heretofore 
along this line. 
My chief criti- 
cism of most of 
the advice about 
observatory 
hives is that it 
has been either 
inadequate or 
else has been 
too complex. 
What the ma- 
jority of bee- 
keepers need in 
the way of an 
observatory 
hive is one sim- 
ple in construction yet sufficiently pliant in 
manipulation to admit of experimentation. 
The usual home-made glass hive is built in 
an unsatisfactory manner, and does not sat- 
isfy a person eager to go further; while, on 
the other hand, few of us care to burden 
ourselves with the bee-metropolis devised by 
Dr. Bigelow. Let those who care to do so 
adopt an expensive and gilded hive, and we 
all respect Dr. Bigelow in his love for the 
beautiful; yet no one sooner than he would 
deny that external beauty in a hive or in a 
girl is a criterion by which to judge what 
is going on inside the shell of beauty. Are 
the pretty girls pictured on pages 1580, 1521, 
better ‘‘schoolmarms’’ than their less for- 
tunate sisters? One who has leisure, ani 
whose pocketbook will stand it, may find 
pleasure in contriving observation hives 0! 
great expense and complexity. 

To my mind the simplest is the best, an: 
such can be made as follows: Procure a 
straighi-edged board of good material, of 
sufficient width to allow for inside width of 
hive (for single comb this inside width shoul! 
Le 1% inches); for four thicknesses of glass 
and for two air-spaces, } inch each. If one 
chooses he can make a still warmer hive by 
allowing six panes of glass and four air- 
spaces. healer strip 1%, or the inside width, 
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of § material; some strips } by 8, and finish- 
ing-strips, complete the lumber required. 
The bottom and ends of the hive are cut 
from the wide piece; and fastened to the in- 
side faces of these are pieces cut from the 12 
strips. Thus arabbeted frame is made ready 
for the glass, then the narrow strips, then 
more glass, and finally the finishing-strips. 
These last are put on with screws so that 
glass can be 
removed (from 
one side at 
least). The 
photographs 
and the natural 
ingenuity of 
man will make 
up for any defi- 
ciencies in these 
directions. 

By using hard 
wood, and fin- 
ishing the same 
carefully, this 
simple hive will 
look as well as 
the best. 

Several good 
ideas are bro’t 
out on pages 
1358, 1359, by 
Mr. Savage, but 
much of the fus- 
sy detail shown 
there is uncall- 
ed for. There 
is no need to 
complicate the 
care of the ob- 
servatory hive 
as this writer seems to do, and his hive with 
its single glass and numerous cracks would 
be fit only for warm weather. It is profita- 
ble to study the bees in a glass hive the year 
through. 

The space between the glass walls, or in- 
side width of hive, should not be more than 
13 for a single comb, yet a greater width 
than this might lead to some very interesting 
results. 

That the glass may be the more easily re- 
moved, it is well to have the 1% strips less 
than 1% on the side nailed to the outer wall. 
This permits the glass to fit snugly to the 
wood so that little propolis gets into the 
crack. Glass walls are easily cleansed with 
pearline or other good soap dissolved in 
warm (not hot) water. Water too warm 
will spread the wax and propolis. 

One of the most serious errors made by be- 
giuners in the study of bees in such hives is 
that of placing an old comb, fully built in 
the hive. Beyond the social life of the bee, 
the unloading of honey and pollen, the lay- 
ing of the queen, and a few other phenom- 
ena, one can not go with such a comb. Far 
better is it to use a frame with only a start- 
er, or at most only half-built comb. Then 
one can see the process of comb-building, 
the packing-away of pollen, the filling of the 
ce.| with ripened nectar, and a great variety 


of bee-phenomena— phenomena to be seen by 
both reflected and transmitted light. : 

Like all others I began with ready-made 
combs, and I made little advance in this en- 
trancing study till I passed to the stage of 
making the bees make their own comb right 
in the glass hive. Even this grew dull after 
a while, because I was still out of reach of 
much that I wished to see. Sometimes the 





AN OBSERVATORY HIVE WITH THE COMBS BUILT CROSSWISE OF THE 
CROSS-BAR. 

bees would build some comb against the 

glass wall of the hive, and tbis put into my 


mind the next great advance. So I robbed 
my bees of their comb and placed in their 
hive a simple top-bar without ends or bot- 
tom. To this bar were fastened a number 
of short transverse starters of foundation 
about 18 inches from one another. The bees 
did not take well to this exchange, and after 
an hour or so removed to the top branches 
of a tall maple. I brought them back and 
shut in their queen. They went to work 
shortly and built the combs shown in one of 
the pictures accompanying this writing. A 
white background is furnished the photo- 
graph so that the spaces between the combs 
will be the more apparent. That colony, by 
the way, has lived unbrokenly (save the 
time spent in the afore-mentioned maple) in 
that hive since May, 1902. I playfully nam- 
ed their queen Wosa, and the Wosa dynasty 
is inscribed on one end of the hive thus: 


sa I. 
May. 1902—May, 1903. May, 1904—June, 1905. 
Wosa II | 


sa II. Wosa V. 
May, 1903—July, 1903. | June, 1905—June, 1906. 
Wosa III. osa VI. 
July, 1908—May, 1904. June, 1906— 


In another place are recorded the dates of 
issuance of the several swarms. An interest- 
ing fact in connection with Wosa VI. is that 


Wo | Wosa IV. 
| 
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her bees are fully as yellow as were those of 
her great-great-great grandmother. I usual- 
ly have much difficulty in getting Italian 
queens purely mated; but here I have had a 
remarkable exception, for only one of the 
six queens was impurely mated, and the ef- 
fects of that mismating are practically lost. 
The length of this article will not permit 
me to enter into detail in depicting all that 
these crosswise combs in this hive have taught 
me of bee-life. I flatter myself that possibly, 
aside from Mr. Arthur C. Miller, no other 
living man may have seen what I have seen. 
I would say here that Mr. Miller and I have 
worked along similar lines entirely indepen- 
dently, for we have known each other only 
one brief year, and that Mr. Miller has at 
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pieces with cleats 
end spaces for glass. 
@/so -Top&ar rest. 


DETAIL OF THE DOUBLE-GLASS LATHAM HIVE, SHOW- 
ING A FRAME OF LANGSTROTH DIMENSIONS. 


present a hive vastly superior to what I am 
ible to show here. Doubtless he will soon 
show his hive and describe his methods in 
his own paper, the American Bee-keeper. 
Not to go into details, I will mention that 
one can determine by this crosswise arrange- 
men of combs, in observatory hives, how 
the queen lays, how the nurse-bee feeds the 
larva, how the larva spins its cocoon, etc.; 
how the pollen-packer packs away the pol- 
len, how the honey-storer (not gatherer) puts 
away the honey, etc. 

As I have hinted before, one should make 
use of these hives the year round; for to 
study bee-life in only the height of the sea- 
son, or even through the summer and early 
autumn, is not enough. It is not difficult to 
winter bees in these hives if proper precau- 
tions are observed. If it seems desirable I 
will, in a later article, go into detail regard- 
ing the wintering of bees in observatory hives. 

he simplest way to place these hives in 
the window is to raise the sash and firmly 
fasten a board a few inches in width across 
the bottom of the open window so that, when 
the sash is lowered, it will rest on the upper 
edge of the board. This board is then screw- 
ed to the front of the hive, a hole in the board 
being in juxtaposition with the hole in the 
end of the hive. The entrance, a round hole 
one inch in diameter, should be at the end 
of the hive close to the bottom. 

One of the best ways to stock such a hive 
is to shake out on the ground the queen and 
several thousands of workers from a regular 
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colony. Most of the old bees will return to 
the hive, and then the young bees left and 
the queen can be hived in the glass hive. 
Keep the hive dark a few hours till bees be- 
gin to build comb and are contentedly work- 


ing. 

fi is most desirable that some handy ar- 
rangement be made for feeding sucha colony, 
for almost constant feeding is necessary to 
keep the small colony in prosperous condi- 
tion. Ina good honey-fiow it will more than 
take care of itself; but a few weeks of scarcity 
of nectar will bring it to the verge of starva- 
tion. 

I keep the two hives shown in the pictures 
going all the time. The older one is kept 
unchanged so that I can study aging combs, 
while the other is subjected to fre- 
quent rebuilding of its comb. I 
expect the coming summer to try 
two more hives which shall mark 
a still further advance in opportu- 
nity for further bee-study. 

he hive pictured with the single 
comb shows what can be done out 
of season. A new lot of bees were 
put into this hive in September, 
and they were compelled to build 
their comb thus late in the fall. 
Most of the comb was built in Oc- 
tober, yet the colony is in fair 
prospect of going through the win- 
ter. 

Even though one does not win- 
ter such an observatory colony he 
ought to start one early enough 
in the season to see it go through the swarm- 
ing fever. Though the swarms from such 
colonies are not perfectly normal, one will 
still see much that is instructive and highly 
interesting. After the swarm has left, the 
rival queen-cells become centers of interest 
for both bees and bee-keeper. One may 
find, as I did one June, that the oldest vir- 
gin is not always the first one to emerge, for 
at that time the oldest was kept imprisoned 
in her cell, and a younger sister allowed to 
come out and go with a swarm. ‘The action 
of the virgin which is to become the ruling 
queen of the hive will be watched with avid- 
ity. 

An ingenious person will contrive innumer- 
able experiments to put to the test with these 
hives. No live bee-keeper should be without 
one or more of these easily made and simple 
hives. His education demands it. Many of 
us must be satisfied to go without the Bige- 
low Educational hive, the University, but «ll 
of us can take the Common-school hive here 
depicted, and possibly matriculate for a later 
course in the University. 

Norwich, Conn. 








Mr. GEORGE ROsE, 50 Great Charlotte *‘., 
Liverpool, England, advertises to furnish 1100 
plants of heather for $7.50. Here is a chance 
for some one in an elevated peaty district in 
the mountains to naturalize this great honvy- 
producing plant. New Yorkers will please 
notice. 
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WAX-RENDERING. 


A Mammoth Solar Extractor in which Arti- 
ficial Heat is Used. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 








[This is the first of a series of three articles by Mr. 
Aikin, and is, as will be seen, a description of the solar 
extractor which he now uses. The second article, 
which will appear in the next issue, is a complete de- 
scription of a large solar-extractor building. and will 
be illustrated by drawings that will enable any one to 
build an up-to-date outfit, including that very neces- 
sary contrivance, a honey and wax separator. The 
third article treats of different methods of working 
over the refuse from the solar in steam and hot-water 
presses. It hascost Mr. Aikin a great amount of time 
and money to acquire the knowledge which enables 
him to give this information; and since he has learn- 
ed how to make money himself out of wax we think 
he is well qualified to tell others how the work should 
be done.—ED.] 


The rendering of wax is an important sub- 
ject. If the price of wax continues anywhere 
near its present figure—and it has not varied 
far from it for thirty years—its production 
wil be more considered in the future than it 
is to-day. Even should honey advance in 
price until it becomes much more remunera- 
tive than at present, yet I feel confident the 
returns to be obtained from wax will in the 


, future be much more considered than at 


present, and not -— considered, but will be 
by no means so small a factor as at present. 

For years I have been very much interest- 
ed in the problem of rendering wax. I sup- 
pose I have invented about as many devices 
as any other man inour ranks in my endeav- 
ors to get speedy and effective apparatus for 
doing the work, and yet I do not think we 
have by any means reached the climax in 
such appliances. I have tried many ways 
with water and steam processes, but all with- 
out pressure, having had machinery for the 
purpose over 25 years ago. In those days I 
made an arrangment to place over a pot of 
boiling water, and cooked by steam, after- 
ward pouring in boiling water over the slum- 
gum, when the steam had brought out all it 
would; then I would take out the slumgum 
and put it between boards and get on to it 
with my weight, and thus work out more 
wax. Though never satisfied with these rig- 
gings. yet I never realized until recent years 

ow much wax I lost. 


ABOUT SOLARS. 


I have built solars, big and little; remodel- 
ed, improved, and changed those | have con- 
structed, until I could hardly guess how 
many I have built. When the solar was first 
written up in the journals I at once became 
very enthusiastic, and soon had one in oper- 
ation, and from that time till the present I 
have never ceased to study and improve on 
and experiment with such appliances. Over 
15 years ago I began to work over the solar 
refuse by water and steam, and thought I 
had about reached the limit of wax-getting; 
but I know now that there was a large per 
cent of wax wasted then. 

The solar is a fine appliance, and no apia- 
ry should be without one. In the accumula- 
tions of burr-combs there is sure to be quite 
a little honey, and, as well, in combs and-all 


odds and ends of which we get wax; every 
thing that has any honey in it should be put 
through the solar to secure the honey for 
vinegar or feeding purposes. In all localities 
where honey tends to granulate, this is very 
important. One not having tested the mat- 
ter would scarcely believe how much honey 
can be saved by the solar ina year. Then, 
too, the prettiest yellow wax obtainable by 
any process is that from the solar. Burr- 
combs are almost pure wax, and leave very 
little residue except the propolis that is 
scraped off with them, ak these give the 
very finest of wax by the solar process. If 
melted with water the propolis will taint the 
wax. By all means have a solar, and use it 
for rendering every thing containing honey, 
all burr-combs, and also all dry new combs 
that do not have many cocoons in them; 
but when it comes to old black dry combs it 
is of no use to put these through the solar, 
for the slumgum will so nearly absorb all the 
wax that it will not pay at all: Reserve 
such for water and the press to go in with 
the solar slumgum. 


SOME THINGS I HAVE LEARNED ABOUT SOLAR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Never use wood aboutasolar. Take wood 
that is seasoned to its best, and, when sub- 
jected to the great heat of the solar, then 
get the effect of rain, of internal moisture in 
the form of steam or vapor that will some- 
times be in the machine, then dried out 
again, and so on from day to day, and it will 
not stay in shape very long. I used to use 
wooden sash-bars, but it would not be long 
before the putty was peeling off and the 
thing was in bad and leaky condition. As 
the years went by I used less and less wood 
in any part of my solars until about the only 
place I would permit any was for plates on 
top of theside walls. At this point 1 thought 
I must have at least a strip of wood to fast- 
en the rafters or sash-bars to (the walls be- 
ing of brick), imbedding them in mortar; hut 
even then moisture would get to the wood 
and swell it and break the mortar loose. I 
now leave out all wood, using for the sash 
metal bars, and for the walls brick; then im- 
bed the ends of the rafters and the edge of 
the glass in the same mortar used in laying 
the brick. 

- For sash-bars, if one can readily get such 
as are used in ———— work they are all 
right; but I did not have access to any — 
of the kind, nor to any machinery that woul 

make what I wanted, so I went to the store 
and bought common bar iron, for a 5-foot 
reach, using ;3, by 13-inch. In theseI drilled 
holes about every 12 to 16 inches, a little 
nearer one edge than the other. Next I took 
common galvanized iron strips, about one 
inch wide (a little less will do), and bent 
these, forming what would be just about 
equivalent to the half of a common T tin. 
Two of these put together would form a T. 
These strips were punched with holes to 
match the holes in the bar-iron and so adjust- 
ed that when one was set on each side of the 
bar they formed a rest for the glass, leaving 
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the edge of the bar to project upward about 
3 to inch above the glass, this projection 
forming the rib to putty to over the glass. 
When the putty sets to that iron it stays 
there almost for ever. 

To get these bars made into a sash I had 
holes drilled just about in the center of the 
width of each bar, one at each end and one 
in the middle of its length. The bars are 
about 5 feet long—these to take ag rod. I 
forgot to say that the right-angle galvanized 
strips were bolted to the bar with stove-bolts. 
These ¢ holes are made through the sheet 
metal too. 
it cut at the plumber’s into lengths corre- 
sponding to the width of glass to be used; 
then I began to thread the bars on to the 
rods, slipping on a bar, then a piece of the 
pipe, then a bar and another piece of pipe, 
and so on until I reached the end of the rods 
which are as long as the sash is to be, then 
by a tap on each end of the rods all was 
screwed up tight. This sash or rack I plac- 
ed on the solar walls, and afterward placed 
the glass and puttied it in. A small sash 
could be made complete before putting in 
place, but a large one is altogether too heavy, 
and not rigid enough to handle. Build it 
right on the walls. 


POSITION OF GLASS IN REFERENCE TO SUN’S 
RAYS. 


Some think the glass must be, as nearly as 
possible, so that A sun will shine directly 
through—that is, it should directly face the 
sun; but while the power of the sun may be 
a little greater shining through a glass at 
right angles, yet with the changing condition 
it becomes impossible to have it so. Ido 
not believe there would be a tenth enough 
gain to justify building even a small machine 
calculated to shift toward the sun as it goes 
over. In the evolution of solar building I 
gradually changed from the long north and 
south form to making the length east and 
west. After finally deciding on the east and 
west form I built with a three-slope hip style; 
but this form entails cutting glass into diag- 
onal pieces, and, all together, is very much 
more difficult of construction. I now build 
with a gable, or, rather, half gable, as the 
main roof has but one slope lean-to style. 
My present machine is 5X16 feet, and is 
built against the south side of a 10X16 build- 
ing, with the opening into it from the main 
building. So far as the solar is concerned it 
does not have“any outside opening whatever. 
An alleyway runs along the north side, from 
which the work of filling in the comb, of 
stirring as it melts, and of removing the slum- 
um, is done. In this alley I can walk per- 
ectly upright with a can of honey or what- 
ever I wish to carry on my shoulder. 

I have three melting-pans made of galvan- 
ized iron—a 3X6 in the east, sloping west, 
with a slight dip to the northwest, with a 
discharge at the northwest corner, and a 
similar one in the west sloping east, with dis- 
charge at northeast corner; and tbe third 
one, a 24X4 between these, slopes to the 
north, with a discharge at both northwest 


Next I took old gas-pipe and had . 
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and northeast corners. The incline of these 
pans is about an inch to the foot. 

The alleyway runs along the entire north 
side, except that in the east end I havea fur- 
nace made of brick, with an old cowk-stove 
top for a cover. Grates are built into the 
furnace, and an old cook-stove oven-door 
with its frame is used for a furnace-door, and 
this door opens on the outside of the solar. 
Never, under any circumstances, have the 
furnace or ash-pit open inside of the solar- 
room. The ashes and dust from them are a 
perfect nuisance inside. This gives me the 
entire top of that cook-stove on which to 
cook any thing I wish on the inside, and to 
radiate heat for heating the solar; but the 
— and ashes are all handled from the out- 
side. 

Along the south side of the alleyway is a 
brick wall. This wall and the outer south 
wall were built up about four feet high, and 
then sheet metal laid on top of them, and 
then the outer wall continued up about 
another foot to receive the south end of the 
rafters or sash, and the inner wall built 
about two bricks on the sheet metal. This 
sheet-metal floor at the east end is covered 
with mortar to break the force of the heat at 
that | gene else the wax and honey over ite 
would burn with a hot fire in the furnace; 
and it is also about three or four inches high- 
er than the stovetop of the furnace. All the 
smoke and fire from the furnace pass under 
this metal floor the whole 16 feet to the west 
end, and pass into the flue ur smokestack at 
the northwest corner, and a few inches above 
this floor are the melting-pans resting on old 
boiler-tubes for supports. 

But we will let this suffice for a description 
of my present machine. lt is good, but | 
could improve on it in several particulars, 
and in my next article I will describe the 
ideal form for such an apparatus, and also 
give some sketches to show how to construct. 

Loveland, Col. 





THE HATCH WAX-PRESS. 


Some Comments and Suggestions on this 
Method of Rendering Wax. 


BY C. A. HATCH. 











The Jan. 15th GLEANINGS came yesterday. 
with the last chapter by H. H. Root on wax- 
rendering. I am looking forward to the 
time next spring when I can test the press 
as it has been modified. Until then I do no! 
feel competent to offer any criticisms or sug 
gestions, but would suggest some things a 
to your method of working. 

Why you advise a adie beter to melt wax 
in is beyond me unless you want to raise 
trouble between a man and his housekeeper: 
for a woman who attempts to wash, using * 
boiler that has previously been used for wax 
melting, is sure to lose her temper if not her 
religion, for it is no easy job to clean one 
after being once coated with wax and sluni- 
gum; and why use a boiler at all when 
square box of galvanized iron is just as cheap, 
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much better, and can be used on a brick fur- 
nace outdoors to good advantage, while a 
boiler could not? About 30 bricks and two 
joints of stovepipe will make the furnace; 
and when not in use all can be packed away 
in some shed out of sight. Not over half an 
hour is time enough to make it complete; 
and any one with a town lot has room enough, 
and there is no mussing of floors to vex the 
good woman; and the square tank has ad- 
vantages over the round one of being easier 
to skim—that is, if you use a square dipper 
as you ought to. If you ever used a square 
one you could readily see the advantages of 
it. A five-cent cake-tin is better than a round 
dipper. 

J have two square tanks—one 15X15 in., 
and 15 in. deep; the other 18 in in each di- 
mension. A 15-inch one made of heavy gal- 
yanized iron would last a lifetime if cared 
for. A dipper should be about 6X64 in. 





HATCH’S OUTDOOR FURNACE FOR MELTING 
COMBS. 


deep, and have a flat handle, rather short, 
and bent to a hook, so as to hang on the edge 
of the tank inside when not in use. 

Another mistake you make is in putting 
too much comb in the boiler at once, Just 
enough for one pressing at a time is oe 
and when you are pressing it out your help- 
er puts in another batch, fires up, and at- 
tends to the melted wax; ur, if you are work- 
ing alone, it will do no harm to let the press 
stand while you fill up for the next gt 

Dipping the follower and rim into the boil- 


er is just as well as to pour that pailful of 
water into the press, and much less bother. 

I usually put in about 4 gallons of water 
and slumgum at each pressing; but this 
means an indefinite quantity, for I may get 
more water than you do. Plenty of hot wa- 
ter is my motto, for beeswax seems to like to 
run out with water when it will hardly move 
with pressure. I use an old square five gal- 
lon can to catch the wax in. When the wax 
is deep enough to warrant it, I skim it off 
(with a square dipper mind you) into small 
tins tocool. These are kept covered as much 
as possible. With this method the water can 
be returned to the boiler before it gets much 
cooled, and the wax is ready for market with 
a little scraping at the bottom; and even this 
can be largely avoided by extra care in skim- 
ming when putting into the cooling-tins. 
The wax may need to be washed, as the wa- 
ter in the boiler gets rather ‘‘rich’’ in color- 
ing before many hours run. 

here is one point that should be impress- 

ed on all bee-keepers—i. e., that all heating 
and boiling of wax after being once melted 
is to its detriment; also that iron rust turns 
wax biack. 

Kingsville, Texas. 


[For some reason or other, as we render 
wax, we have never found that we could 
save much time by skimming off the free 
wax that would rise to the top. We think 
that we can put the melted comb through the 
press, wax and all, about as quickly as we 
could that which was left after skimming; 
and, if we are correct in this, we save the 
tedious work of skimming and thus get along 
just so much faster. 

Since we do no skimming, then, the shape 
of the melting-tank or can does not make 
so much difference. But we agree with our 
correspondent when he says that it is diffi- 
cult to clean a wash-boiler successfully after 
it has been used for melting wax; and for 
this reason, then, it would not be best, ordi- 
narily, to use the same boiler for washing 
clothes or for other work about the house. 
Keep that boiler for melting old combs, cap- 
pings, wax, liquefying honey, etc. Perhaps 
the only point in favor of a wash-boiler is the 
fact that it can be obtained at any hardware 
store, ready made, and would, therefore, cost 
less than one which had to be made to order. 
But if we were going to have one made, we 
would most certainly have it made with square 
corners, for many reasons. If of such a size 
that four 60-lb. cans could stand in it, it would 
be found very convenient for liquefying hon- 
ey, etc. 

The plan of an outdoor furnace is excel- 
lent. Many might find the ordinary feed 
cookers very valuable for this work. They 
can be purchased complete—that is, the tank, 
furnace, smoke-pipe, etc., for from three to 
five dollars. They are useful to the bee-keep- 
er, farmer, or poultry-raiser. 

We think we can do faster and cleaner 
work 4 pressing only about a gallon of melt- 
ed comb at a time; and as it would not pay 
to melt up such a small quantity at once we 
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usually melt enough for ten or twelve press- 
ings at a time, and thus do away with lots of 
— work. If two are doing the work it 
might pay to melt smaller quantities ata 
time; but as we render wax, only one man is 
needed to do the work. From our extended 
correspondence with bee-keepers who use 
this method of rendering we have found that 
the majority seem to melt a relatively large 
amount of combatatime. However, almost 
every man has his own ideas concerning the 
easiest way of working, and this only proves 
that there is more than one good way of do- 
ing most things.—H. H. R.] 


THE OLD VS. THE NEW. 


The Fence Separator and the Plain-section 
System; why some Good Things are Con- 
demned Wrongly ; when Rightly Used, 
the Fence System a Success. 








BY G. A. DEADMAN. 





Those of us who were in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ 
Association, recently held in Toronto, could 
not but be impressed by the good feeling 
that existed, and the readiness of many 
present to take part in the discussions. One 
of the many things that came up was the 
— separator in the production of comb 

oney. 

How puzzling it must be for a beginner to 
know what plan to adopt, or whose advice 
to follow! What some of us find to be ‘‘the 
best thing out,’’ others ‘‘have no use for,”’ 
and, may be (too often, I am afraid), con- 
demn it untried. Many good things are as 
good as lost to some because, either from 
not being willing to adapt themselves to the 
new order of things, or too indifferent about 
them, or from being po I say?) preju- 
diced, go on in the old way with their own 
or old devices, in blissful ignorance of what 
they are missing. 

he fence separator is an illustration of 
this. Some are ready to condemn it un- 
tried, or, if tried at all, not as it should be. 
We see this illustrated in about every issue 
of a bee journal Sometimes locality is made 
to account for the difference; and in some 
instances, with some things, it may be at- 
tributable to that, but not always. We be- 
come wedded to some things from long fa- 
miliarity with them, and are loath to try or 
have anything different. One might as well 
try to make a left-handed man believe that, 
with practice, he can do more with his right 
hand, as to convince some people that some 
things are better than others. In some 
cases—yes, in very many—such a course 
may be excusable; for from long practice 
and familiarity we can work more rapidiy 
than we could with many things that may be 
really better, and we feel that any change 
would be at the sacrifice of time if not of 
money. 

This, however, can not apply to such a 
thing as a separator, excepting as one may 
have to throw away the old in the adoption 
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of the new. I am convinced, however, that 
too often objection is made, or some things 
are condemned, because not made or used 
as the originator intended them. It would 
make this article unduly long to give so 
many examples of this that most of us must 
have noticed; and I will, therefore, confine 
my remarks to the fence separators in the 
production of comb honey. 

At the Toronto convention one man ob- 
jected to them because their use (he did not 
say abuse) would produce what he termed 
‘*washboard ’’ comb honey, or that with un- 
even cappings. It was explained to him 
that this was due to the slats of the separator 
being too far apart, which is true, and it 
was stated that there should be slack } inch. 

I would say that this is still unnecessarily 
wide. I make mine practically queen-ex- 
cluding except above the top and below the 
bottom slat. I make the spaces a trifle more 
than that of the queen-excluding metal. 
This extra is because the slats of the separa- 
tor, being thicker than the metal, would re- 
quire to be a little wider apart. 

I take it that the Root Co., who originated 
this separator, never intended that the slats 
should be spaced other than what is neces- 
sary to allow a bee to pass freely through 
them, and so we find a good thing abused, 
which is unjust to ourselves, the originator, 
and an injury to the cause. 

Briefly 1 will tell you why I like the fence 
separator. In itself, when made of the right 
material (basswood), and properly made, it 
is as strong as if not stronger than any thing 
else on the market. 

It will keep its shape; and with the slats 
15 to the inch it is light and nice to handle. 
It is much more acceptable to the bees than 
either the all-metal or the old kind. The 
bees having free access from section to sec- 
tion will do more and better work than with 
some. 

The bee-space is on the separator, where it 
should be. A customer has no use for this. 
The section being the same width all around, 
it is certainly easier to clean, and less likely 
to get damaged in handling. Not having so 
much wood as the beeway section it looks 
better, therefore sells better, and will bring 
more money. 

Then they cost less to make and less to 
case, as four will go in the place of five. 

It is my belief that the plain section with 
the fence separator will eventually super- 
sede all others. 

Brussels, Ont. 

[You are entirely correct in stating that 
slats to a fence must be properly spaced, and 
that such spacing must be approximately of 
the right width to let the bees pass through. 
When fences were first put out, the spacing 
was considerably wider than at present, with 
the result that there was a little washboardy 
honey reported; but later years have shown 
the very great importance of so spacing 
those slats that the space between them will 
be a small fraction wider than the slots of 
the perforated zinc, or, in round numbers, ; 
of an inch. When so spaced there wil! be 
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very little gnawing of the wood, as a rule, 
and no ribbing on the face of the honey, or 
at least it is inappreciable. We omitted to 
state that, if the slats are placed too close to- 
gether, the bees will begin to gnaw them; 
and when they once start the job they will 
make the space between the slats as much 
as $ inch wide. Of course they are ruined, 
as the honey will be badly ribbed. 

It is true that a good many things are 
condemned prematurely; and it is also true 
that some good devices give poor or indiffer- 
ent results because they have not been used 
according to directions. Manufacturers find 
this out to their sorrow and annoyance.— 
ED.] 





QUEEN-EXCLUDING ZINC. 





How the Size of the Slots was First De- 
termined. 


BY DR. G. L. TINKER. 





{To our newer readers it is proper to say that Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, some twenty years ago, was one of the 
pioneers, if not the principal one, to develop the use 
of and perfect perforated zinc. As a bee-keeper he 
was unsurpassed, and as a fine mechanic he was the 
finest in all beedom. The zinc put on the market 
prior to the introduction of his product was very crude; 
put the pattern of the metal and the size of perfora- 
tion he put out is still the standard the world over. 

As he states, he spent not a little time in investi- 
gating the size of the width of the perforations. The 
fact that he was so nearly right as to size attests his 
skill and apicultural experience. 

But, owing to his lucrative and increasing practice 
as a physician, he was compelled to dispose of his 
bee-supply interest, and during the last 16 years he 
has all but dropped out of the bee-keeping world. 

It isa special pleasure to us to know that he still 
retains an interest in bees, and therefore what he has 
to say on the widths of the perforations in zine will 
be of more than usual interest.—ED. | 


The method of obtaining the proper size 
of queen-excluding zinc perforations for 
worker bees has, £ think, never been given 
to the public. Noticing in GLEANINGS of 
March 1 that there are some who think the 
perforations of our standard zine should be 
a little larger for best results, I herewith 
give the method, as it will, no doubt, satisfy 
all that perforations ;4°%; wide is as nearly 
correct aS we can hope to get them. My 
remembrance is that it was my old friend 
Doolittle who wrote about nailing strips of 
tin on a slatted honey-board to make a 
queen-excluder, and, of course, I had to 
make one. I soon found that it was a diffi- 
cult task to nail on the strips so as to make 
the openings of a uniform width. In some 
places the bees could not get through, and 
in others the opening would be too large. 
I then noticed a little eminence on the top of 
the thorax, and that where the opening was 
a little too narrow it was this eminence that 
stopped them, although some could get 
through by twisting the thorax sidewise. 

I had obtained a piece of what was called 
Chicago zinc, and placed it before the en- 
trance of a hive. The perforations of this 
zine were quite uniform in size, but plainly 
too narrow, as every bee would be stopped 
by that little eminence on its back; and if 


it got through it had to twist its body to do 
so. I then carefully examined the wood-tin 
board that 1 had placed over the brood- 
chamber of a hive, and found a place be- 
tween the tins where the bees could get 
through without being stopped by the em- 
inence, and also saw that the hairs on top 
of the thorax were brushed down flat in the 
ponte, but that the brushing-down of the 

airs did not hinder them in their passage. 
The conclusion was at once formed that these 
places in the wood-tin board were the small- 
est practicable passage that could be used. 
1 then took a common cut nail, filed it down 
smooth, and inserted it in one of these places 
that would just let the bees through easily, 
and made a mark on the nail where it came 
through, and I had found the width of the 
proper size of perforation to be used. Dies 
were then made and strips of zinc punched 
on a small wooden machine, and then fast- 
ened to a slatted honey-board, and it was 
found that the bees could get through the 


_ perforations without any hindrance, although 


the hairs on their backs would be brushed 
down in passage. Strips of perforated zinc 
were then placed before the entrances of 
hives, and the loaded bees watched in pass- 
age. If the edge of the zine rested on the 
bottom-board so that it was not more than 
the length of their legs up to the perfora- 
tions, the bees walked right through without 
any hindrance. If the lower edge of the 
metal was too wide, then the bees were 
somewhat hindered in their passage. This 
led to inserting the strips of perforated metal 
in saw-cuts in the edge of the slats, and such 
boards offered no hindrance to the bees. 
All that Was necessary was to have a point 
on each side of the zinc that the bees could 
catch hold of with their feet, and they could 
pass the zinc, when heavily loaded, so quick- 
ly that the element of hindrance could not 
be computed. 

Where there is nothing to catch hold of on 
each side of a perforated zine sheet, the 
making of the perforations a little larger 
than necessary will not facilitate the pass- 
age of the bees. Their action in the ——— 
of a sheet of perforated metal, even if the 
perforations were somewhat wider than 
necessary, might be compared to a drowning 
man catching at straws—there is plenty of 
room below, but nothing secure to catch 
hold of above. 

New Philadelphia, O. 


(The writer took pains to verify Dr. Tin- 
ker’s experiments when his zinc was first in- 
troduced by testing the width of his perfora- 
tions on the bees in our apiary by trying 
both the loaded and the empty workers. 
We found that Chicago zinc, to which the 
doctor refers in his article above, had a width 
of slot pos wide. The Jones zinc hada hole 
from 74% to 43% wide. But at that time 
there were many complaints of queens pass- 
ing through the holes in such metal, and 
also complaints that loaded bees would not 
go through the Chicago pattern. It was at 
that time that Dr. Tinker, all enthusiasm, 
set about to find the proper width. He sent 
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us sample metals to test, which we did. 
The width of perforation that he adopted 
was very close to »°%, wide. Fearing that 
roof might be too narrow, we made some 
Zinc pfs and 74%; but occasionally we got 
reports of queens going through it. When 
we bought the Tinker machine we adopted 
his size, but we have since made zinc 44, to 
po’, thinking that, perhaps, the average pro- 
ducer would prefer to have an occasional 
small queen pass through than to have some 
— hindered when heavily laden with 
oney. 

Dr. Tinker brings out one point in his 
article above, which, if he ever mentioned it 
before in his public writings, has never been 
really grasped by the bee-keeping public. 
If he is right (and we feel very certain he is) 
then +4%%, width of perforation in the wood- 
zine Tinker board would give the same fa- 
cilities for the passage of the bees that a solid 
zine board would without any slats, with 
perforations 4°5, wide. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that, when the bees have a wooden 
slat on each side of the perforation, or a 
foot-hold, they can pull themselves through 
easier than when there is but little for them 
to get hold of as in the plain metal. 

In this connection it is proper to state that 
Dr. Tinker was the inventor of the wood- 
zinc slat honey-board. Mr. Heddon first 
brought out the slat board, and Dr. Tinker 
conceived the idea of inserting the perforated 
zine strips between the slats.—ED. | 


BEES AND ORCHARDS. 


What is to Blame for Poorer Fruit ? Bees 
as Pollinators; How to Prevent Spray- 
ing Trees in Bloom. 








BY BURTON GATES. 





New England has - held honors in the 
production of fruits. Many of the now fa- 
mous varieties were originated in these 
States, especially Massachusetts; but it was 
only recently that I heard a prominent hor- 
ticulturist here say that this State must ‘‘ get 
a move on”’ if she retains her long-honored 
reputation. A new problem now confronts 
the fruit-producer. ‘The San José scale has 
gained such a hold that the farmer is mak- 
ing every effort to save and protect his trees. 
At first thought, this may appear to have 
little bearing upon bees; but indirectly, as lL 
will try to show, the scale problem may 
have its resulting effect on bee-keeping. 

It is common knowledge that, in our 


grandfathers’ days, bees were kept in nearly - 


every farmyard. This reminds me that I 
have often heard my father say, ‘‘We don’t 
seem to have such fruit now as we used to 
have on my father’s old place.’’ Record 
shows that my grandfather, as did many 
another in those days, raised fine apples and 
pears. Now when | see the miserable apol- 
ogy for native fruits displayed on the coun- 
ters and on the street peddlers’ wagon, I 
feel sure my father’s remark is not far from 
right. But what is the matter? Probably 
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not one thing nor two—lots of things; and 
the lack of bees in the orchards comes well 
toward the head of the list. 

In this connection there is one fundamen- 
tal and often totally unconsidered factor, 
which is as vital for a successful fruit crop 
as is water in the soil or trees free from in- 
jurious insect and fungus pests. It is the 
agency of the bee in the fertilization of the 
bloom. There is an abundance of proof on 
all sides of the great value of bees as pollen- 
carriers; but, unfortunately, the orchardist 
seldom thinks of stocking Ris orchards with 
bees. He usually trusts to luck. If itisa 
fine day when his trees are in bloom, bees 
may come from several miles away and 
‘*set’’ a good crop of fruit. Let it, on the 
other hand, be a day of sunshine and shadow, 
with occasional showers, as is often the case 
in April and May, and the trees will not be 
‘half set.’’ But suppose a farmer has bees 
at hand in his yard, and there comes a lowery 
day when they can not fly far from home, 
but can fly between showers. The result is 
evident—trees near by will be ‘‘set.”’ You 
may reason for yourself. Would it pay to 
keep bees in the orchard ? 

The amount of honey produced in Massa- 
chusetts falls short: by tons of the amount of 
honey consumed in the State. If it is as the 
horticulturists say, that there isa need of im- 
proving the fruit product of the State, as is 
the case for certain, and of increasing the 
product, then why not combine natural forces 
—let the bees pee the trees act upon each 
other reciprocally? 

The equations might well be, the more 
trees, the more bees; the more bees, the more 
honey; the more honey, the more money. 
This equals prosperity. ° 

A very pertinent observation on the value of 
bees as pollen gatherers I just now note in the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Ontario 
Bee-keepers’ Association. Gentlemen speak- 
ing on a petition to the Board of Agriculture 
to investigate the value of bees as agents 
of fertilization of blossoms of fruits, clovers, 
and buckwheat, said, ‘‘ There isa man in our 
neighborhood who is supposed to have as 
much brains as any one around there, and 
who says the bees just suck the life out of 
alsike clover.’’ The next speaker offered 
proof to the contrary, and said, ‘‘l grow 
some alsike clover. I spoke to a man who 
owned athrashing-machine, and told him that 
I thought I would thrash myclover. ‘‘Oh!” 
he said, ‘‘there isn’t any seed in alsike this 
year.’’ Itold him there would bein my case, 
as I had bees. When they came to thrash it 
they were surprised at the amount of seed [ 
got out of it. Plenty of bees in orchards and 
in fields will, 1 believe, prove a surprise to 
many. 

Returning to the San José scale problem, 
which has now emphasized the necessity for 
spraying orchards, let us consider the possi- 
ble results on bee-keeping, for which we must 
look out. Spraying as generally reconfmend- 
ed for the scale, when the trees are dormant, 
of course will never injure bees. But there 
are always a few who will not follow the di- 
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rections, and who will spray when the trees 
are in leaf. They will try to combine reme- 
dies for the scale and for the various other 
insect and fungus pests, and will introduce 
arsenic and copper compounds into the 
sprays. These, if used when trees are in 
bloom, mean death to the bees of that region. 
Although no one is ever told tospray in fruit- 
bloom, but, on the contrary, is cautioned not 
to use his pump at that time, there is always 
one who is anxious to try the experiment. 
Perhaps he is dependent on his neighbor for 
apump. His neighbor is not using it in fruit- 
bloom, therefore it is a good time to borrow. 

Bee-keepers can not be urged too strongly 
not to spray trees in bloom, and to see to it 
that their neighbors do not borrow spray- 
pumps at this time. So strongly did the On- 
tario bee-keepers feel in this matter that a 
year ago at their convention they offered a 
‘‘reward of twenty-five dollars for the next 
conviction of any one illegally spraying 
while the fruit-trees are in blossom.”’ Iam 
not aware that the example has been made 
of any one as yet. But see to it that you do 
not suffer loss of bees through your neighbors’ 
carelessness. Here is a case which has just 
come to notice. 

‘‘When the fruit-bloom set in I had some 
very strong colonies. After fruit-bloom was 
done I had a little bunch of bees which you 
could hold in your hand, in the corner ofthe 
hive....I know now that spraying did it, al- 
though I could not find the guilty party.”’ 

The enlightened bee-keeper can see, as 
herein outlined, a happy combination of forces 
which can be harnessed and made to yield 
good returns. Are not the apiary and the 
orchard as good a team as the often recom- 
mended combination of bees and poultry, or 
isit better? Itwillpaytotry. Get informed 
in the terminology of the day; ‘‘get wise;”’ 
meet a situation asdid the man below quoted 
metan illegal spraying case. 

The bee-keeper says, ‘‘I went out into my 
yard with the lawn-mower and found my bees 

opping around like grasshoppers. My home 
apiary was much affected, and I came to the 
conclusion that it was the result of spraying. 
1 found that a lawyer who lived near me, and 
who had a very nice place, had been spray- 
ing, and was going to spray the next day. 
[ went to him and told him that he must not 
do it. He was very much surprised when I 
told him that it was against the law; but he 
did not spray his trees.’’ Get wise, and 
don’t be afraid to teach law to a lawyer. 

Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass., Dec. 18. 


[Every thing that Mr. Gates suggests in 
the foregoing, as we know from accumulat- 
ing evidence, is literally true; yet in spite of 
it the average farmer either does not know 
it or else indulges in the silly notion that his 
ueighbor’s bees are sucking the sweetness 
out of his fruit to be. The up-to-date fruit- 
erowers, fortunately, do recognize the valu- 
able services performed by the bees. Some 
of them are putting a few colonies in and 
about their orchards, but the great majority 
of them are making no such provision. In 


most parts of York State, and Michigan, for 
example, it would not be necessary, for the 
reason there are so many bee-keepers all 
through the fruit sections of those States, and 
cet is, therefore, taken care of. Bee- 

eepers would do well in some localities to 
get their — fruit-men to put a colony 
or two in their orchards, thus securing an 


- advantage to the orchardist and to the bee- 


keeper as well. But how does the bee-keep- 
er profit by it? In this way: If Mr. Fruit- 
man thoroughly appreciates the value of the 
bees as pollinators he will be less inclined to 
make trouble when his neighbors’ bees hov- 
er over his broken fruit while it is being 
packed, or lying on the ground.—Eb. | 





SWARMING CONTROLLED 


By Shutting the Queen on one Comb ina 
Perforated Zinc Cage. 





BY J. H. BURNS. 





Many and various were the methods which 
I had tried for the regulation or suppression 
of swarming before I finally hit on the plan 
which I shall attempt to describe in order 
that brother bee-keepers may try it for them- 
selves and prove that it will work as suc- 
cessfully in their locality as it has in mine. 

All the methods described in the bee-books 
and journals were unsatisfactory to me be- 
cause of the element of uncertainty. Clip- 
ping the queen’s wings is a fairly safe and 
sure plan; but to make it work properly it is 
necessary for the bee-keeper to be in the api- 
ary every swarming day; and if many swarms 
issue at once it keeps a fellow on the jump 
changing hives, and one can do scarcely any 
other work without risk of missing a swarm. 

Shaking is not a sure method for holding 
the swarm, in all localities; and, besides, to 
me it was always a disagreeable operation, 
fraught with danger to the queen, and liable 
to make the bees cross. 

The modified Alexander method I thought 
might tend toa better holding of the swarm; 
but a trial on a small scale seemed to result 
in less honey, on account, I believed, of di- 
viding the colony before it was strong enough 
to swarm naturally. For this reason I have 
always thought that a practicable automatic 
self-hiver would be just the ideal thing. It 
would also save the hunting for queens and 
queen-cells. 

The Alley queen-trap is the nearest ap- 
proach to this desideratum; but they get so in- 
sufferably filled with drones that the finding 
of the queen isa job of great difficulty, and one 
is never sure whether she is*in the trap or 
not. 

Caging the queen in the hive, or giving to 
a nucleus, seemed the only reliable method; 
but the hunt for queen-cells was too much 
for my Irish patience. Besides, I did not 
like the idea of reducing brood-rearing en- 
tirely. Clearly, lwanted a cage which would 
confine the queen without the bees, realizing 
that she was confined; and if it allowed her 
to lay eggs, and the bees free access to rear 
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the brood to some extent, it would serve to 
keep up the strength of the colony. After 
days and — of wrestling with the prob- 
lem, — enough the simple idea of nail- 
ing an excluder-zinc on each side of an empty 
brood-comb suddenly occurred to me. A 
hole was made in the top-bar, through which 
the queen was run at the beginning of the 
swarming season, and kept there till all dan- 
ger of swarming was past, which, according 
to late authorities, would be when all open 
brood was capped. However, I left mine till 
swarming began to wane with other colonies, 
in order to be on the safe side, also frequent- 
ly watching for queen-cells on the frame of 
brood which the queen kept filled; but I never 
found any. As fast as the brood hatched in 
the other combs the bees polished them out 
and kept a small brood-nest of them waiting 
for the queen, which, according to some, 
would be a good preventive of foul and black 
brood. 

When the queen is released she is in good 
condition for laying, and will rear a lot of 
young bees for winter. During two years’ 
trial with two colonies I have had no swarms, 
and good crops of honey. Whether it will 
work as satisfactorily on all colonies or in 
other localities I leave for time to demon- 
strate. 

St. Marys, Ont. 


SWEET CLOVER. 


Why is Not the Yellow Variety More Wide- 
ly Known? 











BY A. L. AMOS. 





The little I have written in GLEANINGS 
started a small avalanche of letters of inquiry 
to which | have been trying to do justice. 
Some of these letters were quite interesting. 
For instance, I got one from California, in 
which the writer said: 

Some 25 years ago T was engaged in the hardware 
and seed business at Paola, Kan., and for some cus- 
tomer I wrote to an eastern seed-house for a little each 
of the white and yellow Bokhara clover. They were 
identicalin habit, but I thought the yellow contained 
more nectar, as the bees were almost crazy for it, and 
it bloomed from early till late. I now conclude that 
this is the same as sweet clover referred to. Do you 
know? 

I wonder what became of that yellow sweet 
clover started so long ago near Paolo, Kan. 
I wonder how it comes that the white sweet 
clover is known all over and the yellow is 
not. 

Its great merit was recognized in some 
quarters years ago. 

A very interesting letter from the late Mrs. 
L. Harrison was read by Mr. York at the 
Illinois State Bee-keepers’ convention. held 
in Chicago in 1896. She said of Melilotus 
officinalis, ‘‘ This is well known, and gaining 
in reputation as a forage-plant and for bee- 
pasture.”’ 

When D. A. Jones, of Canada, attended 
the sessions of the North American Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association he advocated the merits of 
what he called Bokhara clover, first, last, 
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and all the time. Prof. Cook took a plant in 
his hand that Mr. Jones brought with him, 
and, standing up smilingly, said, ‘‘Look at 
its root. It’s only sweet clover.’’ So it was: 
but it was Melilotus officinalis—the yellow 
variety. See American Bee Journal, 1897, 
page 34. Ten years ago! Why has it not 
made greater headway to recognition? That's 
what puzzles me. 

I have looked in many ‘ bee-books,’’ man- 
uals of bee-keeping, to find among the hon- 
ey-plants Melilotus alba alone, instead of be- 
ing accompanied by its twin-sister, Melilotus 
officinalis. It is mentioned in the A B C, 
but hardly gets justice. I confidently believe 
the next edition will have more to say. 

I want to see merit find recognition. My 
experience with the yellow sweet clover is 
that it is far ahead of the white as a forage- 
plant. The white does not hold its own when 
stock feed on it, but the yellow does. Dr. 
Gandy, of Richardson Co., this State, has had 
yellow sweet clover for many years, and at- 
tributes to it much of his success as a honey- 
producer. Mrs. Lambrigger, of Knox Co., 
Neb., wrote of it with enthusiasm some ten 
years ago. 

Comstock, Neb. 


[There is really little to say by way of 
criticism of what Mr. Amos has stated, ex- 
cept that I indorse all that he says. It is 
possible the yellow sweet clover would grow 
in Florida, as it flourishes very well in Ber- 
muda, a warmer country, and it is evident it 
will grow in cold Nebraska without special 
care, but A. I. Root thinks not. Mr. Amos 
puts a puzzling question when he asks why 
such a valuable plant as yellow sweet clover 
is almost unknown in this country. But this 
much may be said: There are many valuable 
plants, animals, birds, and insects awaiting 
an introduction into thiscountry. Asarule, 
introducing a new thing is a thankless task, 
and no money in it for any one. Sainfoin, 
for example, the finest of all the clovers, has 
never been successfully introduced into this 
country. Noone can tell why. Read the 
history of alfalfa in this country, and, in spite 
of its success in the West, the farmers of the 
East will not accept it on any account. See 
also the case of white sweet sleear where leg- 
islatures pass laws condemning it as a weed, 
whereas it is a valuable agricultural crop in 
several countries. It is our business as bee- 
keepers to stand up and fight the battle of 
the honey-producing plants or go out of the 
bee business. This world is, first of all, a 
fight with ignorance and prejudice.—W. k. 
M.] 





THE DANZENBAKER HIVE. 


Can Straight Worker Combs be Secured 
Without Full Sheets of Foundation? 


BY MRS. W. S. WINGATE. 








I was much interested in the article on tle 
Danzenbaker hive by Mr. Grant Stanley, in 
GLEANINGS for Jan. 15. I have been very 
enthusiastic in regard to that hive for the 
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production of comb honey, and have used it 
successfully for the past four or five years. 
I fully agree with him in regard to the bees 
building up more rapidly in the spring in 
this hive than in any other, but I — to dif- 
fer with him in his statement that they will 
build all worker comb from starters only. 


To me this has been a serious objection to .- 


the hive. The frames not being pierced for 
wiring I have not been able to use full sheets 
of foundation; and every season, but more 
especially the last one, 1 would find two or 
three frames of worker comb, and the rest 
all drone comb. If there is any way to rem- 
edy this, other than using full sheets of 
foundation, I should be glad to know it. A 
hive and super that has hand-holes on the 
sides as well as back and front would be 
much easier for a woman to handle. 

When Mr E.R Root attended our Minne- 
sota convention some two years ago he prom- 
ised to bear this in mind, but we have not 
seen it remedied yet. 

‘I believe the Danzenbaker super to be 
the ideal one for the production of perfect 
sections of comb honey, and I shall certainly 
try for one of the prizes offered in a late is- 
sue of GLEANINGS.”’ 

If Mr. Stanley has tried to extract from 
the Danzenbaker frames without their being 
wired 1 hope he has had better success than 
I have had; for, nine times out of ten, I find 
the frame minus the comb when taken from 
the extractor. 

A woman who cares for 35 or 40 colonies 
has not the time to pierce every frame for 
wiring when monepy up her hives. So, 
please tell us how to have all worker comb 
from starters, or pierce the frames so we can 
use full sheets. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


{It is not true, according to general re- 
ports, that the Danzenbaker frame would be 
any more immune to the building of drone 
comb from starters than any other style of 
frame. This question of drone-comb build- 
ing depends almost wholly on three factors, 
namely: The age of the queen, the condition 
of the colony at the time the comb is built, 
and the season of the year. If the queen be 
a virgin, and there is a flow of honey on, 
drone comb is almost sure to be built. If 
the queen be a young layer, and there is a 
scarcity of egg-laying room, the bees will 
build worker comb as a rule. If honey is 
coming in, and there is an intention to 
swarm, then the building of the new comb 
will be largely drone. 

The reason why the Danzenbaker frames 
are not wired is because they are reversible; 
and it is intended that all combs built in 
such frames be reversed just long enough so 
the bees will build clear up against the bot- 
tom-bar, which, for temporary purposes, is on 
top. When a comb of this kind is built sol- 
id all around, there is not much danger of 
the comb being broken in extracting. But 
there is nothing to prevent one from wiring 
even Danzenbaker frames; but the wires 
should not pierce the end-bars, because they 
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are a close-fitting frame, and such wires 
would interfere with the hanger-cleats. 

To wire Danzenbaker frames, use small 
staples, driving them in about half their 
depth along a center line on the inside of the 
end-bars; then draw the wires through the 
staples, and fasten. Two strands will prob- 
ably be sufficient for a Danzenbaker frame. 
Staples should be short enough so as not to 
pierce the end-bars, of course. : 

The writer remembers distinctly the re- 
quest to have the hand-holes in the side of 
the hive-bodies; but he could not get the 
Company to agree to the change. He be- 
lieves, however, that you are right, and will 
— to see that it is brought about.— 
oD. 


THE ALEXANDER PLAN OF BUILD- 
ING UP WEAK COLONIES IN THE 
SPRING. 


Why Sectional Hives are Better Adapted 
for this Method than the Deep Bodies. 


BY J. E. HAND. 











Some time agolI received the following 
letter with a request that it be answered in 
the columns of this journal: 


Dear Sir:;—Will you please reconcile what you say 
relative to the Alexander plan of putting weak colo- 
nies on top of strong ones, on page 565 for last year, 
with what you say on page 180 for this year? Inthe 
first you say, ‘I heartily endorse”’ the Alexander 
plan; while in the second you say the plan ‘is of very 
doubtful expediency.”’ ALBERT G. HANN. 

Pittstown, N. J., Feb. 20. 


I fail to see any discrepancy in my state- 
ments on page 565, 1906, and page 180, 1907. 
In both places I distinctly state that this 
manipulation is one for which the sectional 
hive is especially adapted, while in my arti- 
cle on page 180 I[ go a little further and say 
that the full-depth hive is not so well suited 
for this manipulation, because it is too much 
room to give at one time inearly spring. If 
Mr. H. were familiar with the workings of 
the sectional hive he would readily see why 
this is so. In the properly constructed sec- 
tional hive the brood in early spring will all 
be in the top section of the brood-chamber; 
hence in uniting two colonies it is necessary 
to give only one brood-section of the hive, 
which is placed at the top of the strong col- 
ony, thus placing the brood-nests of the two 
united colonies as close together as though 
they were both on one L. frame, while the 
lower (or bottom) brood-section of the now 
three-section hive being empty may be re- 
moved. However, this empty brood-section 
is no hindrance to the rapid building-up of 
the colony, as the bees will pay no attention 
to these empty combs until the two top 
brood-sections are solid full of brood, when 
the lower brood-section should be placed at 
the top, where it will be quickly filled with 
brood. With the sectional hives, although 
we have united two colonies of bees and 
brood, yet we have really not given any 
more hive room than either of the colonies 
had before, for empty combs below the 
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brood-chamber in the section hive do not 
count. This is fully explained in my article 
on page 180; and the brood is in a compact 
form in the top part of the hive where the 
heat of the cluster is best conserved. It is 
not the placing of weak colonies of bees 
above strong ones that isof doubtful expedi- 
ency, for the plan is a most excellent one; 
but the uniting of weak colonies with stron 
ones, by adding another full-depth hive wit 
only a very small cluster of bees as soon as 
they are removed from the cellar is quite 
another thing, and should not be practiced 
until settled warm weather. For further 
proofs of this statement, please read Mr. A. 
J. Snowden’s report in GLEANINGS, Sept. 
15, page 1189; also a report from Henr 
Stewart on the same page. I think, wit 
this explanation, and a careful reading of 
my article on page 180, Mr. Hann will then 
see that my statements on page 565, 1906, 
and page 180, 1907, are not in the least con- 
flicting. 
Birmingham, Ohio. 





SWARMING. 


How to Prevent and at the Same Time 
Keep Down all Increase; a Modifica- 
tion of the Alexander Plan on 
Page 423, Vol. 34. 


BY GEORGE W. RICH. 








I believe the best method ever advanced 
through GLEANINGS is the Alexander plan 
in April ist GLEANINGS, 1906. I have tried 
this plan, and it works to perfection, but it 
increases to one more colony; but, thanks to 
Mr. Alexander for this plan, for by trying 
this I have succeeded in controlling swarm- 
ing, and also preventing all increase. 
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Here is the plan: You are to proceed at 
first exactly as Mr. Alexander said, by re- 
moving the old hive-body, and place on its 
bottom a new body filled with frames of 
foundation or empty combs. ‘Remove the 
middle frame, and from the old hive take 
out a frame with brood. Be sure you have 
the queen on this, and place it in the new 
body (put the frame removed from the new 
hive into the old); put a queen-excluding 
board over, and set the old hive on. In six 
days examine the old hive above the exclud- 
er, and remove all queen-cells. On the 16th 


day almost all the brood will be hatched; so 
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place this hive at the bottom again, but take 
the queen from the new body and place her 
in the old body. Put on the queen-excluder, 
and then a super with full sheets of founda- 
tion (as the bees are used to storing honey 
above they will go to work in the super); 
place the new hive on top of the super. In 
six days examine this new hive on top and 
remove all queen-cells, and on the 16th day 
again remove the top hive to the bottom and 
place the queen in it; and now the old body, 
which has been on the bottom, place on tup 
of the one you put the queen in; but leave 
off the queen-excluder. Put on the super 
and add as many more as needed. 

Watch your bees in early spring; and when 
they begin to prepare to swarm, then make 
the first change, and by the time the last 
change is made they will have no desire tu 
swarm. By this plan the queen has been 
kept laying all the time. You have increas- 
ed to more bees than if they had swarmed, 
and all in one colony. No increase. 

Atwood, Tenn. 


[The diagram furnished by our correspond- 
ent makes the whole method of procedure 
plain at a glance. We suggest that our 
writers, in referring to methods like this. 
sketch off diagrams to show how they pro- 
ceed. This will save a good deal of time on 
the part of the reader, and make the method 
perfectly understood.—Eb. ] 


MOVING BEES. 


Much Smoke Not Necessary; Propolis and 
** Locality.” 








BY H. E. CROWTHER. 





I had always considered it necessary, in 
moving bees even a short distance, to be 
very t conn. to use smoke liberally; to jar 
them up well, and to put an obstruction in 
front of the new location; but I find that this 
is, to a great extent, unnecessary. 

The method of wintering preferred by Mr. 
Atwater and others for this part of the country 
requires the moving together of the bees in 
the fall, and placing under low sheds facing 
south, or in position to be covered with tar 
~. 

have been surprised at the orderly return 
of the bees; and if there is any mixing it is 
peaceable and makes no trouble. 

I have just moved a load of bees 35 miles, 
Noy. 28 and 29, on a dead-axle wagon, with 
a quantity of straw underneath to break the 
jar. About half of the bees were shut in 
with wire screen over the entrances, and the 
rest of the hives were closed by a stick held 
up 7, inch from the bottom to allow a little 
ventilation. 

1 can see no difference in the condition of 
the bees. Both ways were entirely successful; 
but there was considerable jar and jolt, and 
I should rather use a spring wagon and be 
able to travel faster. The bees were on 
Hoffman frames, so there was no trouble 
with swing combs. 
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THE HOFFMAN FRAME PREFERRED. 


The Hoffman with a V edge is still my 
choice ofaframe. They stick together some- 
what here on cold days, and snap some on 
parting; but for all-around utility I have 
found none better. 

Most apiarists have an idea that propolis 
is just a shade worse in this (his own) local- 
ity than anywhereelse. Mr. Atwater thought 
he had propolis; but the bees here can’t daub 
it on as ours back in Ohio did, by any means, 
especially toward fall and through the buck- 
wheat and goldenrod flows. 

Parma, Ida. 

















PURE RACES VS. MIXED; NECESSITY OF BREED- 
ING ONLY FROM QUEENS OF 
KNOWN PURITY. 


Every now and then the statement is made 
in the bee journals that hybrid bees are the 
best. This may be literally true, yet be mis- 
leading, and I think you are right when you 
say that only queens of known purity should 
be used as breeders. It is a recognized . fact 
by breeders of live stock that the first cross 
between two different breeds is often superi- 
or to either parent; but here the improvement 
ceases, and no one would think of crossing 
the breeds, as experience has proved that the 
—— of these grades will be nondescript, 
without type or uniformity, while the breeder 
who uses pure-bred stock, and breeds with a 
— purpose in view, is almost sure of re- 
sults. 

It is, of course, impossible to control the 
mating of queens; but this makes it all the 
more important to use only the pure. It is 
not necessary to discard all the mismated 
queens, as hybrids may be as good as or even 
better than the pure, so far as the honey- 
gathering quality is concerned; but the mis- 
mated queensshould never be used for queen- 
rearing, for the reason that those of mixed 
blood can not transmit their characteristics 
to the descendants with any degree of cer- 
tainty; besides, just because a good queen is 
mismated, that does not by any means prove 
that she owes her good quality to the mis- 
mating. But while hybrids should not be 
used as breeders, neither should any go to 
the other extreme and say, ‘‘ Any thing, so 
itis pure.’’ It isonly by continued selection 
of the best of the pure-bred that a fixed type 
of certain quality can be established—at least 
that is the experience of-live-stock breeders; 
and when this is so in live stock, why should 
not the same principle hold true in the 
breeding of bees? Even if Dr. Miller does 
get more honey (and stings) from his hybrids, 
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after forty years of improvement, than he 

can obtain from a few pure queens selected 

at random, that is no proof to the contrary. 
Harlan, Iowa. A. N. HANSEN. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE, WHO SHALL DE- 
-CIDE? 

I should like to ask a few questions if con- 
venient. If such men as Mr. Doolittle and 
Alexander can’t agree on things pertaining 
to bees, how is a beginner going to know - 
whose plan to follow? For instance: Mr. 
Doolittle, in his conversations in GLEANINGS 
of July 15, 1903, says that feeding back ex- 
tracted honey to produce comb Cie does 
not pay, and also says that comb honey pro- 
duced that way does not keep well, and after 
it has stood three or four months it is almost 
solid, and thus rendered unsalable, while Mr. 
Alexander, in GLEANINGS for May 15, 1906, 
—— 649 and 650, says it pays, and pays well, 
and not only gets more of it, but gets a bet- 
ter quality of comb honey, and that he re- 
ceived 2 cents a pound for such honey more 
than the market price. Now, whois right? 
All the difference I can see in the plans of 
feeding back is that Mr. Doolittle fed after 
the honey-flow, while Mr. Alexander fed dur- 
ing the honey-flow. Would that make the 
difference? 

While I have —— respect for Mr. Doo- 
little and Mr. Alexander, who have made a 

reat success in the bee business, I can’t see 

ow they differ so in handling bees and both 
be so successful, unless there is more than 
one way to skin a cat. I have tried other 
plans that they have advocated, with good 
success, and I am thinking of adopting Mr. 
Alexander’s plan of feeding honey back to 

ees. Epw. A. REDDOUT. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., Jan. 17. 


(This is a question that we will throw open 
to our readers to discuss. Possibly Mr. Doo- 
little or Mr. Alexander can explain the ap- 
parent conflict of opinion. We are safe in 
saying there will be no conflict when all the 
factors in each case are thoroughly under- 
stood. One of these factors, we venture to 
say, will be locality. While Doolittle and 
Alexander are separated by only 108 miles 
in a bee-line, the conditions around one ter- 
ritory are very different from those of the 
other.—ED. ]} 





COMB ATTACHED TO THE SEPARATORS; HOW 
TO PREVENT THIS TROUBLE. 


Referring to page 829, ‘‘comb attached to 
separator,” I think if care is taken to keep 
the sections — gt remarried after the 
foundation is in till the super is on the hive, 
there will be very much less of this trouble, 
particularly if large pieces of foundation are 
used. This has been myexperience, at least. 
After filling supers I used to carry one in 
each hand; and especially in hot weather the 
weight of the foundation would cause the 
free end to bend down, and some of them 
would not recover their proper positions. 
In regard to the wire not being always found 
in the septum, my practice is, after imbed- 
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ding the wire and before taking up the frame, 

drop, with a Van Deusen wax-tube, about three 

drops of wax on each sheet of foundation, 

one near each end and one in the middle, on 

the wire. Since doing this I have never 

found a wire out of place. E. M. 
Auburn, N. Y., Sept. 27. 


[What you say is very true; butitis, never- 
theless, a fact that some bees are very much 
more inclined to attach comb to separators 
than others. This has been found to be so 
—— that producers in a few cases have 

en obliged to pinch the queen’s head of the 
offending bees and put in other blood. 

Comb attachments will be a little more fre- 
quent with any bees when an effort is made 
to crowd the sealing of the honey clear out 
to the wood. In other words, in order to 
secure extra fancy comb honey, the bee-keep- 
er may have to put up now and then with a 
comb attachment to the separator or fence. 

The difficulty of wire being off the septum 
of the foundation is most satisfactorily and 
easily remedied by running acurrent of elec- 
tricity through the wire, heating it just 
enough so it will melt its way down into the 
foundation. Just the moment this takes place 
the current is cut off, the wire cooled, when 
it is nicely imbedded in the very center of 
the base. In many cases where this work is 
done nicely it is impossible to determine from 
which side of the sheet the wire went in, as 
it can be seen on either side equally plain. 

Six dry cells (suchas can be obtained at 
any telephone station) will furnish a current 
strong enough to heat one wire at a time 
through a forked metal prong; and if the 
cells Se allowed to ‘‘rest’’ after 100 sheets 
have been put in, for an hour, the imbedding 
can be resumed as before. The modus oper- 
andi is fully explained in A B C of Bee Cul- 
ture.—ED. | 


WIRING THICK-TOP-BAR HOFFMAN FRAMES 
VERTICALLY; WHY FOUNDATION 
BUCKLES. 

Will you please tell me through GLEAN- 
INGS why it is not practical to wire the thick- 
top Hoffman frames perpendicularly? You 
mentioned its not being practical two or 
three times last year, but did not give a rea- 
son. I am wiring some frames, and should 
like to try some perpendicularly, but am 
afraid there is some little principle that I do 

not understand that will cause a failure. 

No. Bedeque, Can. A. K. WHIDDEN. 


[It is entirely practical to wire the thick- 
top-bar Hoffman frames perpendicularly, al- 
though there are quite a number of objec- 
tions to the plan. One is that itis harder to 
pierce the thick top-bar for the wires, and 
another that, if this top-bar is pierced, the 
wires must then be on the top of the frame 
right in the way if the frames are ever 
scraped. Tacks and staples spaced equally 
distant have been used, the same being driv- 
en into the under side of the top-bar and the 
top side of the bottom-bar. Wires threaded 
through these and drawn taut have been 
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used with considerable success. While it in- 
volves a considerable amount of labor, yet 
this extra labor is more than compensated 
by the lower cost of the lighter-weight foun- 
dation which may be used. You might be 
interested in Dr. Miller’s wooden splints. 
He has such splints cut about 7, inch square, 
and as long as the width or depth of the 
frame, inside measurement. He soaks these 
splints in wax until they are thoroughly sat- 
urated, and then with a pair of tweezers 
takes them out one by one and lays them on 
the foundation vertically. The adhering wax 
causes them to adhere firmly.—ED. ] 


SALT FOR BEES. 

Bees evidently like salt I set out a pail 
which had held salted white fish, filled with 
water to freshen it so that I could use it in 
the barn; but the bees do all their drinking 
out of it,so Llet them have it. This must be 
beneficial to them, for they do not touch the 
fresh water, which is just as accessible. 

I am delighted with GLEANINGS. It is cer- 
tainly a fine magazine. C. GALLIMORE. 

Mt. Vernon, 


[There has been a great amount of testi- 
mony showing that bees are partial to salty 
water. They very often may be found hov- 
ering around the seepage of a water-closet. 

If borax is not handy, a little sapolio is 
very good for the removal of propolis; and 
if that is not available a little gasoline will 
soften up the gum so it can be removed with 
a little soap and water.—ED. ] 


HOW TO KEEP ANTS AWAY FROM BEE-HIVES; 
SUSPENDING A PLATFORM BY WIRES. 


Herewith I send you my remedy for ants, 
which is sure if my instructions are followed: 

Set two posts securely, any distance desir- 
ed; place a pole on top of these posts, then 
suspend by wire from this pole any distance 
desired from the ground a plank (for hives 
to rest on), secured by these wires. Do 
not let this plank touch any thing. If grass 
or weeds touch the plank the ants will reach 
the hives. In case they do, tie wool around 
these wires and saturate it with coal oil. I 
have used this remedy for more than three 
years. It never fails. In storing honey in 
the house, suspend the box from the ceiling 
by wire. W. P. HERMAN. 

Molalla, Ore. 


HOW TO CARRY HONEY TO THE EXTRACTING- 
HOUSE. 


I have just read E. W. Alexander’s article 
on page 1573, Vol. 34, also your footnote. 
There is one thing I have always thought 
Mr. Alexander does on a small scale, and 
that is, carrying honey in combs to the hon- 
ey-house. We have one man taking off hon- 
ey and one running the wheelbarrow and 
taking four or five ten-frame bodies at a load: 
and if bees are working, put the bodies right 
back; if not, we put them on about sundown. 

Hondo, Tex. A. H. KNOLLE. 
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THE DOOLITTLE PLAN OF NON-SWARMING. 


How did F. A. Salisbury get along with 
the two colonies he shook on the Doolittle 
plan of non-swarming, as mentioned on page 
869, Vol. 34? HERBERT FREAS. 

St. Anns, Ont. 


[This question was sent to Mr. Salisbury, 
who replies as follows:] 

We had very good success. Neither of 
the colonies swarmed, and we took from 
them about 170 sections of comb honey. 
One of them finished only about 50 sections, 
and the other about 120. We thought, when 
we shook the bees on the combs of honey, 
that the one that did not do so very well 
would probably not. They were very light- 
colored Italians of a light orange color, and 
seemed to be of a quiet, contented disposi- 
tion. They were nice to handle, but were 
not good for business. The bees of the oth- 
er colony were hybrids, and had some ‘ go”’ 
about them. The brood taken away from 
both was put on top of a weak colony, which 
did not swarm. These two brood-chambers 
are now full of honey, and will weigh about 
150 lbs., hives and all. We could have ex- 
tracted this, but wanted it for next season to 
try the plan again. I feel it will work in 
this ‘‘locality.”’ F. A. SALISBURY. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1907. 





THE ALEXANDER FEEDER; TWO WAYS OF 


ATTACHING IT TO THE HIVE. 


Our hives all stand on the factory-made 
stands with sloping alighting-boards. These 
stands are too short to allow a feeder to stand 
at the rear of the bottom-board when left in 
a natural position; but if the stand is turned 
upside down itis then long enough to allow the 
feeder space on whichtostand. Wereversed 
the ends of the stand, rear end in front, 
which gives a straight end for the bees to 
climb, providing any should drop on the 
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ground before reaching the alighting-board, 
which will be sufficient, usually, when the 
hive is set back on the bottom-board, to cov- 
er the feeder. 

If I did not use this kind of stand, and 
were obliged to hang feeders under the hive, 
I believe T wasid adopt a plan I saw neigh- 
bor Burnshine, of Ft. Dodge, use. His feed- 
ers had a rabbet sawed out on one side, leav- 
ing a —— strip of + inch or more flush 
with the top side of the feeder; another such 
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strip was tacked on the rear end of the bot- 
tom-board, low enough to let the feeder-strip 
rest on, so the feeder would be flush with 
the strips on the bottom which tie said rails 
together; a hook on the center of the rear 
end of the hive hooked into an eye on the 
feeder, which held the outside of the feeder 
snug up to the hive when the rabbet strip 
was placed in position on the strip on the 
hive-bottom. This can not get away, as the 


‘hook on the opposite side holds all taut. 


Where feeders have been made as most are, 

with no rabbet on the side, a strip can be 

tacked on to the side of the feeder, which 

will answer as well. J. P. BLUNK. 
Moorland, Iowa. 


WHY PEOPLE DON’T BUY HONEY. 


As to why we do not buy honey to use, my 
~~ gave out a few years ago. I ordered 
a 60-lb. can from Chicago. It was made by 
a two-legged bee, and was far inferior to 
the corn syrup to be found at all groceries, and 
I doubt if as good for the health. It tasted 
as if it had been made in an old brass kettle. 
This kind of experience lasts a long time. 

Onarga, Ill. J. S. WILLIAMS. 


TO REMOVE PROPOLIS. 


The best thing I ever tried to remove pro- 
polis from the hands is Twenty-mule-team 
borax. Wet the hands in warm water; dust 
some borax on them, then rub the dry pow- 
der well over the hands. The grit just loos- 
ens the sticky stuff nicely, when it will all 
wash off. ‘Try it and you will be glad. 

Hebron, O. FRANK MCGLADE. 


ANOTHER REMEDY FOR RATS. 


I believe I can give you a better way to 
get rid of rats than is given by I. S. Tilt, p. 
418. Pulverize some glass; sift out the coarse 
particles and use the fine; mix flour, corn 
meal, and pulverized glass in equal parts; 
then place them in vessels and sprinkle some 
sugar over it and place it where the rats can 
have access to it. It not only kills those 
that eat it, but the others become alarmed 
and leave. I have run them away from my 
place several times with the glass mixture. 

Ear] Park, Ind. . C. YATEs. 


STILL ANOTHER REMEDY FOR RATS. 


I think you can get rid of the rats by 
sprinkling powdered copperas in their holes 
and runs along baseboards, corners, ete. I 
have found this a perfect success after ferrets, 
traps, etc., proved failures. A. T. Cook. 

yde Park, N. Y. 


COMMISSION MEN. 

On page 1425, E. D. Townsend is all right 
in regard to the commission men. They are 
more damage than good to the honey-pro- 
ducer. C. B. FRITTs. 

Niles, Mich. 




















Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal. But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal.—MATT. 6:19, 20. 


On page 1594 of last year I told you about 
being called on to speak in the absence of 
one of the program speakers at a meeting 
of the Anti-saloon League convention in St. 
Louis. As my address appears in the pro- 
ceedings of the Eleventh Annuai Report of 
the Anti-saloon League of America, I copy 
from it as follows: 


It gives me great pleasure, friends, to stand before 
you and look into your faces, and I will tell you why 
it gives me an especial pleasure to-day. Dr. Russell 
has just been telling you how it was my privilege, 
under a kind providence. more than a dozen years 
ago, to give the Anti-saloon League financial help 
when it was far more needed than it is needed now. 
I gather from the excellent address of the brother 
from Maine, who has preceded me, that. like myself, 
he has at different times in his life been looking out 
for good investments. I, too, have all my life been in 
the mercantile business, more or less, in buying and 
selling, and of all the investments I have ever made, 
none has given me the satisfaction, through years 
past, like the money I have put into the Anti-saloon 
League. The Master said: Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,”’ etc. 
Well, the money I have been permitted to give the 
Anti-saloon League has been more truly ** treasures 
laid up in heaven” than any other investment I have 
ever made, not even excepting that given missionary 
work. Thre interest and dividends on that invest- 
ment, I see right here before me to-day. 

Neither Dr. Russell, Mr. Metcalf, nor myself, had 
any comprehension, away back in those years, of 
what this League would amount to, but we had faith. 
That $1000 we raised then meant a good deal more 
than it would mean now. It was then the Anti-saloon 
League of Ohio. May God be praised, it is now the 
League of the whole United States of America. Right 
before me in this beautiful church are the great and 
good men and women of America—men that are so 
high above me in learning and scholarly attainment 
that I feel my—I might almost say—my insignificance, 
as I never felt it before, and yet God has used, and has 
use for, even me. 

Now, friends, you will be called on, in fact we are 
all constantly called on, to give of our means to this 
cause. “Thieves,” even yet, ‘break through and 
steal,’ yes, God knows they do in regions where sa- 
loons are still plentiful, and *‘ moth and rust doth still 
corrupt.’’ Shall we not put our money where it will 
benefit posterity and prove to be “treasures laid up 
in heaven ”’ ? 





THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C., FEB. 14, 1907. 

On page 342 of our issue for March 1 I 
made a brief mention of this meeting. Well. 
I hold in my hand a report of the hearing. 
The pamphlet is labeled ‘‘H. R., No. 6016, 
to Prohibit the Manufacture and Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors in the District of Colum- 
bia.”’ 1 quote from the above pamphlet as 
follows from Mr. Webber’s address: 

I wrote a letter (which will be before your commit- 
tee) to Mr. Macfarland, Commissioner of the District, 


and received an answer; and without stopping to read 
the answer, which I offer in evidence (because I have 
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not the time), I will give you the substance of his 
statement. He says there are 522 drink-places in the 
city and District of Columbia, or were a year ago last 
December, when I received the letter; that they paid 
$416,776.60 per annum. Of course, that amount chang- 
es somewhat as the years go by, but not much. It in- 
creases as thecity grows larger. As against this sum 
of $416,776.60 is the following: The jailor, or warden of 
the jail, writes me that it costs in round numbers 
$50,000 a year to maintain the jail; the workhouse su- 
perintendent writes me that it costs $95,386 to main- 
tain the workhouse (see his letter), and he says 95 ver 
cent of the inmates there are there through drink, 
and the jailor says 90 per cent of those who are in the 
jail are there by reason of drink. 

The insane-asylum has something like 1300 inmates, 
according to the superintendent (see his letter), who 
are there by reason of drink, and to maintain them it 
costs something like $275,000 a year. The District 
official reports show that, to maintain your police 
court and criminal courts, it costs about $885,175 a 
year. That makes a grand total of $1,295,511 for these 
expenses and institutions. Deduct from that the 
amount that the liquor men pay in ($416,776.60), and 
you have $878,735 still against the taxpayers. To this 
should be added the annual drink-bill of the District. 

The saloon men of my State (andI find that true 
everywhere, although I have not consulted any saloon 
men here, but things are about alike the country over) 
say that the average gross income per day for each 
saloon is $15. Now, assuming that they do not sell on 
Sundays, but keep strictly within the law, the drink- 
bill of this city and District, put at its lowest estimate, 
amounts to $2,500,000 for 365 days—subtract from that 
sum and the added expenses of the institutions named, 
$416,776.60, and you still have for the taxpayers to 
meet $3,378,735. I repeat, you will still have for the 
taxpayers to meet $3,378,735, as the figures in round 
numbers still against the taxpayers. 

Now, suppose. you take that colossal sum and cut it 
right in two, you still have the enormous sum that the 
drink costs the citizens of this District yearly of 
$1,689,367. These seventeen speakers represent here 
the churches and all the temperance organizations in 
this District, and, in fact, they represent these organ- 
izations and churches throughout America, and they 
come here and ask you gentlemen to do your duty. 
We have come here to do our duty. When this door 
closes, the responsibility is upon you. We ask you. 
in the light of all the evidence that shall be adduced 
here to-day by this cloud of witnesses (if you do not 
see fit to recommend the bill favorably), report it to 
the House without recommendation, and let the re- 
sponsibility rest upon the Members from all over the 
country. 


Mr. Webber here introduced a letter from 
one of the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, Henry B. F. Macfarland, in which 
he, Macfarland, stated that there were 522 
drinking-places in the District. In com- 
menting on this, Mr. Webber says: 


These 522 drink-places mentioned in Commissioner 
Macfarland’s letter pay by way of license fees for the 
right to exist, the sum of $416,778; against this sum is 
the following: 

To maintain jail per year (see jailer’s letter)........... 8 50,000 
To maintain workhouse (see superintendent's letter 

ee RRMENED conc Gcihwessnsernuense ss ssup usados enwene 95.2551 
To maintain insane-asylum (see superintendent's letter) 275,00) 
To maintain police court and criminal courts........... 885,17 














Total 
Subtract 
Saloon tax lacks of paying above sum... ............  878,7 
To this should bé added the annual drink bill of the 
District. The saloon men admit that the average 
gross income per place is 815 per day. Assume they 
do not sell Sundays, at that rate the drink bill of this 
district amounts per annum to................. eee eee 2.500000 
Total amount paid out for drink and crime, the tax- 
PF TOO I so siis sss ised sadn cess sswesascinsn 3,378,753: 


The jailer says that 90 per cent of those in jail got 
there through drink. 

The superintendent of the workhouse says that 
per cent of those under his charge get there throug! 
drink. 

The superintendent of the insane-asylum says that 
about half of his inmates get there through drink, and 
in his estimate there should be no reduction from the 
expense, he states, as he gave only the number that 
are there through drink. 

The cost of the police force and criminal courts, we 
would say, would be reduced only one-half by the 
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abolition of the saloons; still, the cost of permitting 
the liquor-traffic to go on in the District amounts to a 
sum that staggers one. If the $3,778,733 were divided 
by two, you still have left against the taxpayers 
$1,689,347. 

Mr. Webber gives us also letters, some of 
them eng from the superintendent of 
the jail, of the workhouse, of the insane-asy- 
lum, giving it as their conscientious opinion 
that strong drink is at the bottom of all these 
troubles. If 1 had a I should like to 
give the letters in full. The pamphlet con- 
taining this report has 47 pages. Many of 
them are mostly fine print; and yet with this 
great flood of evidence against the saloons 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia rendered a decision that it would be ‘‘im- 
practicable to enforce such a law as the bill 
proposes.’’ 1 respectfully ask these com- 
missioners to go down to Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, and talk to the gang that declared it im- 
possible to enforce the prohibition laws in 
that city of 100,000 people. 

Now, friends, this is owr affair. It rests 
on the shoulders of every one of us. Shall 
the very heart and center of our free land 
continue to waste money and send our peo- 
ple to perdition in the way in which the above 
shows up? I hope every man, woman, and 
child who gets a sight of this page will read 
these extracts over and over. 








HIGH PRESSURE 
GARDENING 


A.I1.ROOT 





















HOT-BEDS AND COLD-FRAME SASHES; HOW 
TO PREVENT THEM FROM BEING 
BLOWN OFF. 

It was recently my pleasure to look over 
the immense store and greenhouses of the 
Peter Henderson Co. When Peter Hender- 
son died, several years ago, I had a sort of 
feeling that the business would run down, at 
least for a time. I do not know but it is nat- 
ural for old men to be afraid ‘‘ the boys ”’ will 
not succeed in looking after a great tll haton 
like that ‘‘after father is gone.’’ Well, it 
was one of my happy surprises to notice how 
this establishment has grown up in almost 
every way. The greenhouses are not much 
larger than they were when the great mar- 
ket-gardener and florist, Peter Henderson, 
was alive. But the seed trade is developed 
wonderfully. 

Just below the greenhouses along the rail- 
road track I saw an immense building with 
the name of the company on it in gigantic 
letters. I wondered what such a great build- 
ing in that locality could be for; but when I 
got around on another side I saw the single 
word ‘*Seeds,’’ also in gigantic letters. This 
immense warehouse, big enough to let a whole 
train of cars in, was simply to store the seeds 
they handle. I used to be greatly interested 
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in growing vegetable-plants; and I was great- 
ly taken up some years ago, as some of you 
may remember, with Henderson’s plan of 
starting seeds in a greenhouse, and trans- 
planting them into flats to be carried to the 
open air, so they could be covered with 
sashes when the weather turned cold. Well, 
this very thing was going on the day I was 
there. A pig gang of men were carrying the 
flats out of the greenhouses and depositing 
them in cold-frames. This was along the 
last of March. Ofcourse, the different kinds 
of plants (cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, etc. ) 
will need more or less protection from sashes. 

Now, I think every one who has handled 
sashes very much has had trouble and spe 
on account of heavy winds blowing the sas 
off the beds I have sometimes lost a good 
many dollars in just a very few minutes, 
seeing 3 sashes sail like shingles in a high 
wind. arious devices have been planned 
to hold the sashes in place. Hooks and 
staples to fasten the sashes, sliding them in 
grooves, etc., have been used. Hooks and 
staples are almost out of the question if you 
wish to handle sashes interchangeably, mov- 
ing them from one bed to another. Well, 
the Henderson people had a rig that made 
me smile to think I had not thought of it be- 
fore. Make your bed as long as you wish. I 
think some of their beds would hold forty or 
fifty sashes. In our work we decided on 
about twenty sashes to each bed, then we could 
pile them up at each end of the bed when 
they were not needed, carrying ten sashes 
one way and ten the other. The plan I saw 
to hold the sashes was like this: 

Put astake at the end ofeach bed. Through 
the top of each stake, a little higher than 
the glass, put a stout hook. One of these 
hooks is securely fastened into the stake per- 
manently. The other has ascrew thread cut 
on it, and goes through the stake, with a lit- 
tle crank on the outside end. Now, if you 
turn this crank you can draw the hook out 
or in. Well, now, all that is needed to fin- 
ish is a good stout wire with a loop on each . 
end, just long enough to run from one hook 
to the other across the middle of all the sashes. 
When you work with the sashes this long 
wire is dropped down in the path. When 
you quit work, put your sashes in place; lay 
your long wire across the middle of the whole 
string of sashes; then turn your crauk until 
the wire becomes taut. If your sashes are 
all of an exact width it is an easy matter to 
draw the.stakes toward éach other so they 
will squeeze against the outside bars of the 
sashes next to the stake. The sashes should 
reach over, say an inch or two, at the ends 
of the beds. Now, this not only holds each 
sash so no wind can move it, but the pressure 
pushes them up tight together, so there are 
no cracks left to let frost or cold air through. 
While at work your sashes are perfectly 
loose, with no staples nor attachments in the 
way. Two men will take them off and put 
them on with great rapidity. When they 
are all in place it takes but a moment to 
hook on the wire and then make every thing 
tight and snug by a few turns of the crank. 
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In regard to the Peter Henderson Co., per- 
haps many of you are aware the things that 
that firm offers for sale are pretty well up in 
price. But, at the same time, every thing 
that goes from that institution is first class 
in every respect. Perhaps the most of us 
have biundered more or less in buying cheap 
seeds or cheap implements. The very best 
is, no doubt, the very cheapest, especially 
with seeds; but you want to be sure you al- 
ways get the best when you pay for the best. 
Trading with an old and reliable firm is a 
pretty good way to be sure. 


‘HIGH PRESSURE’”’ SEED CORN 


On p. 1073, Aug. 15, last year, I gave you 
acorn talk. Later (Dec. 15, p. 1619) 1 told 
you about Prof. Holden’s book, the A B C of 
Corn Culture. Well, now, I hope that every 
one who reads GLEANINGS has already made 
some tests of his seed corn in the way I out- 
lined in my talk—that is, test the corn from 
each and every ear. Do not let an ear be 
used at planting time unless every one of the 
6 kernels taken from that ear shows good 
strong prompt germination. It makes me 
think of testing eggs before giving them to 
the hen or putting them in an incubator. 
We want to go to work with such pains and 
care that we can almost ‘‘count our chickens 
before they are hatched,’’ and count our 
bushels of corn before the corn is planted. 
Instead of using the arrangement described 
in the corn-book, we made a level bed in the 
greenhouse. Then with a straight-edge we 
ruled it off into squares. Six grains of corn 
were put in each square. These squares 
were numbered to correspond with the ears 
of corn. At this date, April 15, nearly all 
the kernels have commenced to germinate, 
demonstrating that our method of keeping 
seed corn over winter is a very good one. 
We picked the ears out of the corn-crib at 
husking-time, and tied them up and hung 
them from a wire stretched near the steam- 
pipes in the basement. In this way we in- 
sured that our seed corn was kept dry and 
warm all winter long—-no dampness, no frost. 
Of course, a better way would have been to 
collect the ears in the field before the corn 
was cut. Let me now repeat, that, if you 
— only half an acre of corn (and I don’t 

now but I might say half that much) 25 
cents invested in the corn-book will be one 
of the best investments ever made. We have 
already sent out several hundred of these 
books to our readers who are corn-growers. 

And now let me tell you, friends, if you 
do not look out the State of Ohio will once 
more be the banner State of the Union in the 
average number of bushels per acre, just as 
it was last year. Do not fail to get the corn 
book, and then do not fail to test out the 
bad ears before planting your corn. Better 
have your corn planted a little late than to 
pick your seed corn haphazard out of the 
corn-crib in the old-fashioned way. 





WINTER PARADISE APPLES, 
I am very glad to learn the name of the Paradise 
apple; for I had not been able before to identify them. 
But I know from your description that they are iden- 
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tical. I have been the closest friend of the Paradise 
for ten years, enjoying them morning, noon, and night, 
and often before going to bed. They have been my 
best doctor for indigestion and constipation. I am 
sorry you have had a bad opinion of them so lony, 
both on account of their credit and your benefit. I 
came in possession of two small orchards with a few 
trees of them in each, They always bore a crop of a 
few bushels, and as high as forty bushels, twenty of 
which always go to my own cellar, and the number of 
trips and family pleasures from them I will not un- 
dertake to tell. 

If you can stand a little more pleasure from them, I 
will give you our plan of handling them. 

First, do not gather till late in November, or, if the 
fall is late, till December. Do not be afraid of a 
freeze, for, as you have learned, it will not hurt them. 
Just leave them on the trees till thawed. You will be 
surprised if Mrs. R. (when you gather them) will 
halve and bake some of them in a closed pan, with 
enough water to keep moist. IfIam not mistaken, 
you will not be through with them till you begin to 
sing praises for another blessing. Store them in a 
cool cellar, and about the holidays you can begin to 
try them without cooking. 

I have just told my wife what I have written. She 
says I have forgotten avery important part in the 
baking—that is, a generous supply of sugar when 
putting them to bake. 

Onarga, Ill. J. S. WILLIAMS. 

In regard to the Paradise apple, I am just 
now, during the middle of April, eating four 
or five of them every evening about7 o'clock. 
At that time I get apple hungry, and I sleep 
better after having eaten halfa dozen apples 
than by going entirely without them. Ihave 
tested it enough so there is no mistake about 
it; but in order to eat that number of apples 
without experiencing any uneasiness during 
the night they must be very mellow and not 
very tart. Anappleon the sweet order rather 
seems to answer best. 1am careful to re- 
move all the peeling, but 1 greatly enjoy eat- 
ing the cores, seeds andall. Ofcourse, I take 
pains to chew them up very thoroughly; in 
fact, I think apples, to be easy of digestion, 
should be very thoroughly chewed, and eat- 
en slowly; and taken in this way I find them 
more refreshing aod wholesome than any 
kind of cooked apple. Just now I believe | 
should vote the Winter Paradise not only the 
most delicious of all apples, but the most 
delicious fruit God has ever in his loving 
kindness thrown in my way. Since we have 
found out how nice they are in the spring 
we have entirely givenup offering them tu 
our neighbors in the fall for 30 cents a bushei, 
as we did before we knew how nice they arv 
in the spring. 

I believe it is true, as suggested above, 
that this particular apple will stand more 
frost, and come out all right after it, than 
any other apple I have had any thing to do 
with. Will others who have this apple keep 
it in mind and report? An apple that will 
stand considerable freezing and come out al! 
right, even when hanging on the tree, is 
worthy of our consideration. 


Just after I finished dictating the above the 
following was put into my hands: 


WINTER PARADISE APPLE IN VIRGINIA. 


I know nice ripe fruit is a fine drug-store. Should 
we study the needs of ourselves we might be able to 
benefit thereby. Here in our old mountain hills we 
can grow most kinds to perfection. The bitter you 
mention in Winter Paradise is not noticeable here. 
It is Fall Paradise—Sweet Paradise, in fact—a grand 
and delicious apple. Let’s have more fruit and bet- 
ter fruit, and cleaner people to eat it. 

J.B. OVERFELT. 
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Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


Fea aa End your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Rangeon a 
j ' t > 

ca. ea 30600 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 

4 = eee? and a $20,000 bank guaranty on durability, convenience and 
economy of fuel. You cannot get a better at any price, but you 
save from $5 to #40 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 
Lowest Factory Prices—We Pay the Freight 
At least get our prices and compare our offer. Send 

postal for catalogue No. 416, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfgrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Our patent oven thermometer makes 
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§ e ree Sow. The cheapest 
. want a one. boy in every community 
to have one of these splendid rifles abso- 
lutely free, prepaid—just give a little arn Boor ao ae 
time to introduce ‘“‘The Fruit-Grower,” 7 eis sedi salaca 
the handsomest farm paper in America. | ; F. E. Myers &E 
This rifle is not a toy, but is made for A Ashland, Ohio. 
business; finely rifled steel barrel, true 
sights, breechloader, rim fire, safety cock 
—in short, it is a perfect gun, and will 
be highly prized by every boy who se- 
cures one. Write today and learn how 
to get one of these rifles absolutely free. 
Editor Fruit-Grower, Box R5, St. Joseph, Missouri 
| 53, 700 Made by O-HI-O Cooker 
WY Agents in 1905 Selling the 
7 IW\AA Ifyou want tospray trees, shrubs o; COMBINATION 
Ss vines whitewash oF disinfect buildings, | Pad _COOKER- 
‘ kill vermin in poultry houses and make | 
sanitary quarters, you can find nothing 
more to weer purpose than & We have many agents making 85 
& to $10 daily. Write us and we will Gi 
ut it | give you names of agents near by 
who are making at least $5 daily. ° 
We can easily prove that the 
¢ Great variety in the Deming line, 20 on ah is the a mane make 
styles a Sasnee Knapsack, Barre! vou more moneytbanany thing you 
raye . 
pore Dame = el 7 ery style the result ever sold or are now selling. Write 


of long e ence. Don’t buy till you i, us at once and we will prove it. 


Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in 
so Ae ina a ow a oe fuel, labor, time, and provisions. 


Awhole meal cooked over one burn- 


De pan | er on any style stove. It assures 
The ming Com ¥> you echenounly cooked hot meals; 
346 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio, i 30 days’ trial. No intermingling 
General Agencies in Principal Cities = of odors or tastes. Fine for use in 
summer cottages. A necessity ev- 
ery day of the year. The only healthful way to cook foods 
and breadstuffs. :: Handsomely illustrated catalog free. 


‘*O-HI-O’’ COOKER CO.,908 Jefferson Ave.,Toledo,O. 
q 
THE “KANT-KLOG” SPRAYERS} = AA TEN TS. 
mething New. Gets twice the results withs ame labor 


ana fluid. Flat or round, fine or coarse sprays from same Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 
“ Nozzle. Ten styles. For trees, vines, 


vegies waleasing ss tg] PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 


Wanted. Second Nat’! Bank Bidg,. Washington, D. C 
Booklets free. 

























‘ Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co., 32 East Ave., Rochester, N, Y. Patent jee of The A. I. Root Co. 
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ard of perfection. 
orders. We can save you money. 
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UPPLIES 


INCUBATORS @® BROODERS 








We are the only manufacturers of this line in the Central States. 
We warrant the goods, and they will please you. ; 
Send for big FREE BOOK that tells all about them. Do it to-day. 


May 1 

















Our goods are the stand- 
SPECIAL PRICES on early 





Aponess LEAHY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


20 Talmadge St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


1740 South 13th St., 





J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri, 





or 





Es i. Flanagan, Belleville, Illinois 








Paint without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-five 
Per Cent. 








A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. 
Y., has discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. 





THE DISCOVERER OF POWDRPAINT. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder, and all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint storm-proof, 
fire-proof, and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone, or brick; spreads and looks 
like oil paint, and costs about one-fourth what you 
have heretofore had to pay for paint. 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, 615 North St., Adams, N. 
Y.,and he will send you a free trial of his new discov- 
ery, also color-card and full information showing you 
how you can save a good many dollars. Write to-day. 


METAL MOTHERS. 


Complete fireproof Hatching 
and Brooding plant for $7.50; 2 
qts. oil will hatch and brood the 
chicks. Our nest system is the 
latest discovery. 
try supplies. Lowest prices. 
Free catalog. Write to-day. 
CYCLE HATCHER Co. 

Box 223, Elmira, N. Y, 








Full line poul- | 


| 
| 


MANDY LEE 


ncubators 


and Brooders be 


chicks you save with these machines over what 
you could raise with other kinds will soon pay 
fora MANDY LEE Incubator and Brooder. Don : 
waste time and money. Get the best; write to-di 
Ask about our mixed-grain food and our gape « 


C. M. SCOTT CO., 1006 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 


are made for 
gen SS. 

















Automatic BUCKEYE Incubator 


All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. 


. 

NEEDS NO THERMOMETER. 
Adjus.ed by usand ready to run when you get it. Guar- 
anteed for five years. Good credit at home is good with 
us. Get the best and save money. CATALOGUE FREF. 
BUCKEVE INCUBATOR CO. Box64, Springfield. o. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Buff, White, Silver, and Golden WYANDOTTES. 
White, Barred, Buff, and Black ROCKS. 
Brown, Buff, and White LEGHORNS. 
Black JAVAS and MINORCAS. 
Light BRAHMAS. 

Hardy, prolific, For birds, 
tarm-bred, pure stock. moderate prices. 
Eggs to Hatch at 10 cts. each. 
WALTER SHERMAN, 100 Boulevard, Newport, R. I. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Mature; vigorous; prolific layers; best 
table fowl; extra good ones. Fertile eggs, 
$1.00 per 15. Free circular is interesting 


J. W. DUNLAP, Box 94a, FARMINGTON, M0. 
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Only Sand, 
Cement, and 
Water are used 


No Euperience Necessary 


Only common labor required. With our instruec- 
tions. the beginner can make as good blocks as an 
experienced mechanic. 

Concrete is stronger, warmer, more attractive, and 
better in every way than brick or stone, and, ,complete 
in a house, costs no more than a frame structure. One 
barrel of Portland cement will make about sixty of 
these beautiful blocks, 8x8x16 inches. Send for our 
new illustrated catalog of machines for making the 
blocks. It tells all about mixing, etc. 


Medina Concrete Machinery Co. 
22 Court Street Medina, Ohio 














This bank is no fur- 


ther from you than your 
nearest mail-box. 

Deposit and withdraw at your pleas- 
ure‘and in strict privacy. 

Secure as government bonds, and 
pays double the interest: 

Four per cent on savings accounts of any 
size from the first of the month on all depos- 
its received before the 5th. 

Our booklet describes our methods 
and management, and explains the ad- 
vantage of our simple banking-by-mail 
system. Write for the booklet to-day. 


Assets over One-half Million 


1r## SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
> BANK COMPANY 
MEDINA, OHIO 


A. T. SPITZER, Pres. A. I. Root, Vice-pres. 
E. B. SPITZER, Cashier. 




















should go hand in hand. The conditions 
similar and they can be successfully handléd 
ground, in the same time, with the ——? 


A Double Profit 


for practically the same care and atte 
If mS wish .to post yourselfonf POUL TRY 
CULTURE, no ener ujde can be found than 


Coney" phe lage Book 


n the same 


ry. 
It tells about ‘an Feédjrlg, Breeding, and the general 


care and attention necessapy to success. 4c in stamps and 


thenames of two other’ posted, bringsit. Get it today 

















‘WHILE THEY LAST 


we will be glad to forward you, 
without cost, a copy 
of the 


SPECIAL 
“JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION ’’- 
NUMBER 


_ of an 
“SEABOARD MAGAZINE” 


handsomely illustrated—containing a detailed 
Gescription of the various features of the Expo- 
sition, as well as many interesting articles de- 
voted to the agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the South and the territory reached by 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


WE MAKE NO CHARGE FOR OUR MAGA- 
ZINE, but take pleasure in sending same upon 
request, in order that you may know of the 
many excellent advantages and possibilities 
existing in our mild climate, and become ac- 
quainted with the profits others are realizing 
daily along our line. 

The Seaboard traverses six southern States 
and is in position to offer a variety of opportuni- 
ties not surpassed anywhere. The magazine 
will interest and assist you. 

The demand for this special edition is great, 
and you should therefore send to-day before the 
supply is exhausted. 

J. W. WHITE, 

General Industrial Agent, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Dept. F 
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JOSEPH HORNE CO., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


DRY a000S 


form the foundation of this store, 
and this concrete foundation sup- 
orts more than 80 other divisions. 

e use seven acres of selling space, 
so it is fair for you to assume that 
we have whatever you want, whether 
it be for the person or the home. 
The way to know us best is to 


LOOK THROUGH OUR NEW 
CATALOG FOR SPRING. 


Just out—handsome book, illustrated 
throughout. Just send us your name 
and ac dress, and we’ll mail you acopy. 











Root Queen-rearing Outfit No. 2. 


In this outfit are embraced the best points of the 
best systems in use, It will give satisfaction to the 
amateur as well as the expert. The cell-cups are 
made of wood, wax-coated. No melted wax is used in 
their manipulation, as they are attached to the cell- 
stick by means of a small nail-point. 











The nursery cage combines the features of nursery 
and introducing cages. By their use 2 queen can be 
reledsed on the candy plan or caged in the hive as 
desired. 

In connection with the outfit goes a booklet on 
queen-rearing—one which ought to put the veriest 
amateur on the high road to success. 

The outfit consists, first, of a book of 36 pages; 24 
queen-nursery cages; one queen-nursery frame: 100 
wooden queen-cell cups; 200 artificial compressed cell- 
cups; three cell-bars; 10 Miller introducing-cages; one 
set of grafting-tools, all complete for $4.50. Postage 
50 cents. 

Tools for Queen-ebreeders. 

Root cell-cup, with point for attaching to bar, 50c 
per 100; $4.00 per 1000. Postage 10c per 100. 

Same, waxed ready for use, 75c per 100; $6.00 per 
1000. Postage 10c per 100. 

Wax-cells, 25c per 100; $2 00 per 1000. 

Cell-stick, each, 10c; $1.00 per doz. Postage 1c each. 

Transferring-needle, double-ended and nickel-plat- 
ed, 25 cents. Postage 1c each. 

Jelly-spoon, nickel-plated, 15 cts. Postage le each. 

We can supply, also, fine-pointed lace-scissors with 
extra large bows, for clumsy fingers, at 35 cents each. 
Postage Ic each. 

Send orders to any dealer in bee-keepers’ Supplies. 





CUTS nin sit 


LAM LLGALOAL AAC On ae 
MUGLER BLDG. CLEVELAND. OH/O. 








TO THE 


BEE - KEEPERS 


OF CANADA. 


E are pleased to say that we are able to 
\ offer, in Canada, goods manufactured by 

The A. I. Root Co. While we do not offer 
every thing listed in their catalog, we have se- 
lected such articles as we believe will best meet 
the wants of the Canadian bee-keepers. 

The heavy duty and freight charges we hav« 
to pay make it impossible for us to sell in Can- 
ada at Root’s prices. We have, however, made 
prices as low as possible, and in no case do we 
charge nearly as much extra as the amount of 
freight and duty we ourselves have to pay on 
the goods. 

We would ask you, when comparing our prices 
with those of other dealers, to take into consid- 
eration the QUALITY. If you do so we feel 
satisfied that you will place your order with us. 
The splendid quality of the material sent out 
by The A. I. Root Co. has given ** Root’s Goods ”’ 
a world-wide reputation. Remember, ‘' The best 
is cheapest.”’ 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY, 


Deer Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 
ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. 





THE A. I. 




















A NEW BEE-SUPPLY HOUSE 


AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


I am prepared to furnish you the best of bee- 
supplies, manufactured by The A. I. Root Co. 
Let me send you my catalog of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. Also have for sale the very best strain 
Italian queens and nuclei or full colony. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W.J. LITTLEFIELD. 




















NORTHERN NEW YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 


BUY your supplies where you can buy to the best 

advantage. Save freight charges and time. 
Large stock of new goods. * Root’s goods.”’ Cush 
paid for beeswax. Send for catalog and price list. 


A. H. REEVES & CO., Watertown, N. Y. 
17 Morrison St. Phone 1296. 


HAVE A LOOK irs 


Poultry Journal, Our Beautiful 
Xmas Number containing 3 color 
pictures from Burgess’ epee: 
vieces in oil, costing $1,000, and 

pook plans for Poultry Houses, al! 
ag aay 3 pat lig gly at la 
to Make Poultry Pay. ress 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAi, 
15 Cord Bld’g, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IN THE HEART OF MICHIGAN 


Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are you one of them? If 
so you will find it to your advantage to write for my new catalog. 
A full line of Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. Hilton’s double- 
walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 
the test of thirty years. , . ‘ ‘ I ship goods promptly. 
Wholesale or retail. . Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 


George E. Hilton - - Fremont, Michigan 






































INOW’ is the Time to Order Your 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


AND SAVE MONEY 


T will cost_you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices on Dovetailed 
Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, Extractors, Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of many dollars. 
It is the natural advantage we have over others that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are 
no better goods than ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-goods, and can ship promptly. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’SUPPLY COMPANY 
NICOLLET ISLAND, No. 20. (JOHNDOLL&SON,Props.) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















What would be the Condition 














of bee-keeping now had not some ingenious bee-keeper in- 
vented and made the Bingham Bee-smoker and Honey- 
knife? Bingham fills orders for thousands of them every 
year from the foremost distributors of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies who say that they like to sell Bingham tools because 
they always give satisfaction. If you want the best and 
can’t get them near by, you can always get them direct 
from the original inventor and sole maker of them at reg- 
ular prices per mail or hundred. It might be a pleasure 
to have bought so valuable and indispensable a tool 
directly from the original inventor of them. 
Respectfully yours, 


T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH. 


























H. M. Arnd, Prop’r York Honey and Bee-supply Co. (:: 


Long-distance telephone, North 1559. CHICAGO, ILL. 191-193 East Superior Street. 


——= Carries a full line of new Lewis Bee-supplies, Hershiser Wax-presses, ete. == 
Ope? Slightly damaged Poultry and Bee Supplies at greatly reduced prices while Oz) 
they last. Send for 1907 catalog and fire-sale list. :: Beeswax wanted. 
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PORTER BEF-ESCAPES 





HIVE ESCAPE 


When taking off surplus this is the 
greatest saving device. It does away 
with the shaking of the heavy supers, 
the cruelty of excessive smoking which 
causes the bees to uncap their honey and 
start robbing. Just tip the super to the 
angle of 45 degrees and insert the board. 
In a few hours it is free of bees; then 
take off your super. You can as well af- 
ford to be without a smoker as without 
the Porter Bee-escape. 


PRICES 


Each, 20 cts.; dozen, $2.25; postpaid. 
With board, 35 cts. each; $3.25 per 10; 
by express or freight. 


TESTIMONIALS 
They are perfect in action.—British Bee Journal. 


No bee-keeper can afford to be without them.— 
Piof. Cook in American Bee Journal. 


_ Worthy of highest commendation.—Eugene Secor, 
judge on awards, World’s Fair, Chicago. 


I would not do without them even if they cost five 
~ ~~ apiece.—W. Muth-Rasmussen, Indepen- 
ence, Cal. 


They are absolutely perfect. I can not tolerate 
my own make since using them,—John S. Reese, 
Winchester, Ky. 


They are one of the best things ever brought into 
any apiary, and should be used in every bee-yard 
in the whole world.—Wm. McEvoy, Foul-brood In- 
spector, Ontario, Canada. 


There is no robbing or fighting or disturbance in 
the apiary when the surplus honey is taken off with 
them. They are simply perfect.—W. Woodley in 
British Bee Journal. 


HOUSE ESCAPE 


To be used over the doors and windows 
in the extracting-house, or any place you 
wish to clear of bees. The most persis- 
tent robber can not return. Some bee- 
keepers make a practice of taking off the 
filled supers and stacking seven ¢r eight 
in a pile. The Porter Honey-house 
mounted on a board makes the best kind 
of escape. Don’t wait till to-morrow 
before you get a supply. You can not 
afford to be without them longer. 


PRICES 
Each, 25c; dozen, $2.75; postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 


The Porter bee-escape clears the supers of bees so 
perfectly and quickly and easily that it makes the 
taking off of honey a pleasure instead of a dread as 
in former years.—G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. 

The removal of full honey-boxes has become an 
amusement since we began using the Porter be«- 
escape.—Ed. Bertrand, Editor Revue Internationale 
d’Apiculture, Nyon, Switzerland. 

This number of the Review contains more un- 
qualified praise of the Porter bee-escape than any 
other issue has ever contained of any other imple- 
ment; but so long as it is deserved, who cares ?— 
Bee-keepers’ Review. 

They are the greatest thing on earth for expel- 
ling bees from supers.—G. J. Flansburg, South 
Bethlehem, N. Y. 

I*would not be without them for four times what 
they cost.—Dr. W. A. Tufts, Musson, La. 

Undoubtedly the best bee-escape is the one invent- 
ed by R. & E. C. Porter.—W. S. Pouder, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men are certainly behind the times if they 
can afford to use them and do not.—M. H. Mendle- 
son, Ventura, Cal. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere! 








R. & E. C. Porter, Patentees 


Send Orders to Your Dealer 
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[SN’T it worth while 


to save a nickel, 
dime, or quarter when 
you can? You can just 
as well save this in 


freights by ordering 
Root’s Coods 












one of the best ship- 
ping centers in the 
whole country. Then 
look at the time you will save; for I 
get out goods with the utmost prompt- 
ness, and our many railway and 
steamboat lines do the rest. No mat- 
ter where you live, ‘‘Jf You Want 
Best Goods Quickest, Send to Peirce.” 


Catalog free. 


E,W. PEIRCE, Zanesville, 0. 




























Supplies 


It is not how much one boasts of him- 
self, but it’s what others say that 

counts in this world. : 

If you want the best goods made, prompt- 
ness and accurateness in the execution 

of orders, and be your own judge in 

A Fair and Square Deal all the way through, 
send to us at once. Catalog free. 


C.M. SCOTT CO., 1006 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 






































ROOT ’S Werccvds Free catain 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


AT SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
F.R. DANIELS, 


117 FLORENCE ST. 







‘PHONE. 








DOVETAILED HIVES, 
SECTIONS, ETC. 


of best quality (JOHN DOLL & SON’S MAKE). 
Extra low prices quoted on all supplies. Let me 
figureon yourorder. I¢ansave youmoney. BERRY 
BASKETS AND BOXES instock. Send for 32-page 
catalog freee W.D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 








Dittmer’s..... 
Comb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer 
it to other makes? . Because the bees 
like it best, and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process. . . 
. . . . IS Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN NAME 
and its OWN FOUNDATION 
—to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 

We are now ready to make 
prices for next season for 


Working Wax for Cash 


and for full line of supplies. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Free catalog and samples. 


PPAPALII™ 


Gus Dittmer, Augusta, Wis. 




















JOBBERS FOR 
Central Pennsylvania 


— 


ROOTS Goons. 


TRY THE DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY HIVE 








The Danzenbaker hives I got last season | 
have given splendid satisfaction; in fact, I | 
have kept my bees outside this winter, which 
is seldom attempted in Manitoba, and up to 
date they have come through in splendid | 
shape. I think the hive did it. 
Yours truly, LAURENCE C. CLARKE. 
Morden, Man., March 5, 1907. 








Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 


Frank W. Prothero 


Dubois, : : : Pennsylvania 
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per ee 








At St. Louis 














Ona wel¢ Line 
= 


to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 





Send for our free illustrated catalog of 


Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 


DEPT. B, 


202-204 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 








THE SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 


A series of booklets on bee subjects by E. L. 
Pratt, of Pennsylvania, known to the bee-keep- 
ing world as ‘‘Swarthmore.’’ These books are 
full of the most valuable information. The 
Swarthmore method of queen-rearing is spoken 
of as the most important innovation in bee-keep- 
ing of recent years: 1 

INCREASE. Thefirst of the series. Anyone 
desiring to enlarge his apiary should learn the 
Swarthmore way. Price, postpaid, 25 cts 
French edition entitled ‘‘Accroissement,”’ 50 cts 
postpaid. 

BABY NUCLEI. The using of little frames 
and a handful of bees for mating queens has cre- 
ated quite a stir in the queen-rearing business. 
From this booklet you get your information 
@ direct. Price, postpaid, 25 cts. French edition 
entitled ‘‘ Nuclei Miniatures,” 50 cts. postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL QUEEN-REARING. A com- 
plete description of the Swarthmore methods of 
queen-rearing in regard to cell-getting. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cts. 

SIMPLIFIED QUEEN-REARING. Revised 
edition. It tells the honey-producer how to rear 
queens by the very simplest method ever pub- 
lished. Good queens for little money and little 
trouble, in just as effective and economical plan 
for the bee-keeper who works for profit. Price 
25 cts. postpaid. 

SWAR’'BHMORE QUEEN-REARING TOOLS. 
Complete outfit or separate parts. Write for 
price list. 

ORDERS for these books should be sent to 

your regular dealer in supplies, or to the pub- 
lisher of any bee-journal. The trade supplied by 
THE A. I. Root Cu., Medina, O., distributing 
agents for E. L. Pratt. 











Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 











You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 


BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 








The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 























Northeastern and New England 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Order goods now. Don’t delay. Have 
them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 
prices. Save both time and freight 
by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 
Bees and queens furnished in season. 





J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. E. AGENCY 



































(SAVE EXPRESS! by ordering 
SAVE FREIGHT! your supplies 
SAVE TIME! Boston 


H. H. JEPSON, 
— FriendSt. Phone Haymarket 1489-1 


BEE-HIVES a0.comerete 75c each 
ALL KINDS OF BEE-KEEPEBS’ SUPPLIES 


T.A. GUNN, TULLAHOMA, TENN 
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i'TALIAN 


Queens, 


and nothing but Italians; an improved superior strain is what Quirin- 
the-Queen- Breeder furnishes. 20 years’ experience. A letter before us from a 
Pacific-coast bee-keeper tells us that by the use of our queens he has become one of the most 
extensive honey-producers of his State, and that he expects to put in 1000 young queens in 
‘07, and he says the bulk of them will come from Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder. 
We are a honey-producer; our stock is bred for business. ‘Try our stock and be convinced. 
The editor, in observing some of our stock, made the remark that such bees are in great 
demand. Circular and list of testimonials free. 


wey 
oe 


a 659 





APP the price of whatever grade of queen is wanted, 


Prices of Queens before July.; _1 : with nuclei or colonies; nuclei ready about May 10; 








Ses eae settee eee ee eens | = . = $9 00 can furnish bees on Danzenbaker or L. frames; pure 
Select tested queens......... | 200 10 00 18 00 mating and safe arrival guaranteed. We employ 400 
Rirpoderae. cc cans clea losuu 4 00 to 500 swarms in queen-rearing, and expect to keep 
Golden five-band breeders...| 6 00 500 to 1000 queens on hand ready to mail, Our North- 
Two-comb nuclei, no queen..| 250 1400 | 25 00 ern-bred bees are or yet gentle; they will give you 
Full colonies on eight frames 600 30 00 results. z Address all orders to 





QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN- -BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio 
MARSHFIELD GOODS 


= 6MEANS 


Quick Shipment, Honest Goods, Low Freight 


Our sections are manufactured from young basswood timber. 

Hives are almost clear lumber—they are beauties. 

Shipping-cases made strong and ahhentel, nice, smooth, and perfect. 
Send for our free catalog of supplies. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin, U, S. A. 









































We are Headquarters for the 


ALBINO BEES, 


the best in the world. 
that will gather the most honey, and is the gentlest 


BEES and SUPPLIES | 


| 
— FROM — | 


NEW YORK CITY. 





If you are looking for the bee 





For fourteen years we have been furnishing every 
thing the Eastern bee-keeper needs. Our office and 
warerooms are at the same old stand—105 Park Place, 
New York. Full colonies Italian bees in new hives, 
- 00. Catalog free. 


piaries, Glen Cove, L.I. L. J. STRINGHAM. 


| of all bees in handling, buy the Albino. I also fur- 


nish the Italian, but orders stand fifty to onein favor 
of the Albino. 

Prices: Select tested Albino queens for breeding, .. 
$5.00; tested Albino queens as they run, $2.50; untested, - 
$1.00. Italians, tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00. 


S. VALENTINE, Rocky Ridge, Frederick Co., Md. 
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CARNIOLANS and BANATS 


OUR SPR ECIALTIES. 








CARNIOLANS. BANAT BEES, from Hungary. 
THis is our 22nd year in breeding this race of HIS wonderful new race of bees takes the lead 
bees, and, by careful selection, we claim to over all others, all points considered. Are great 


have the finest Line-Bred Carniolans to be had. honey-gatherers and builders of very white combs: 
They are very gentle, hardy, prolific, great honey- gather very little propolis; do not breed out of season 
gatherers, and builders of white combs. Wehave and use up their honey when none is to be had; are 
wintered 500 queens for early orders. One untested very gentle and quiet on combs; are not inclined to 
queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50; swarm, even with their hives boiling over with bees, 
best breeder, $3.00; best imported, $5.00. Goldenand but keep right at work while other races are swarm- 
leather Italians same price. One L-frame nucleus, ing. We consider this race of bees a model one for 
$1.00; two, $1.75; three, $2.50. Add price of queen producing fancy comt honey. Have wintered achoic« 
wanted to nucleus. No foul brood here. Bees and lot of queens for early orders. One untested queen 
queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition. $2.00; tested, $5.00; best breeding and imported, $8.00. 


F. A. LOCKHART @ COMPANY, LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK. 























are not always "just for looks.’’ Hear what one of my queens has done, 

ueens t at ease and that before April 15 of the present season. ‘* Dear Sir:—The queen I 

purchased of you last fall has already given me over 200 lbs. of honey this 

season. I think that is good for so early in the season. Have your bees done as well? M. A. SALAZER, Fal- 

furrias, Texas.’’ I breed the Leather or Red-clover stock of Italians; also the Holy Land and Carniolan races 

in separate yards. Of the Red-clover stock I can safely say there are none better. I have a few left of those 

extra-fine breeding queens. If you are going to requeen your apiaries, one of these breeders will be of untold 

value. Remember, I place a guarantee behind every Laws queen. Price of queens, each, $1.00; six for $5. 0. 
Breeding queens, $3.00 to $10.00. Circulars free. W.H. LAWS, Beeville, Bee County, Texas. 





Save Your Queenless Colonies | TAYLOR'S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 1S THE BEST. 


| 

| Long tongues and goldens are the best of honey- 
Introduce a vigorous tested queen. We | 

| 

| 

| 





gatherers; 18 years a specialty, breeding for the best 

, , honey-gatherers. Untested, 75 cts. each, or $8.00 a 
can furnish them by return mail from our 
fine Strain of Three-band Italians; queens 


dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen; select test- 
ed, $1.50 each. Breeders, the very best, from $3.00 to 

reared last fall and winter in four-frame | $5.00 each. Carniolans same price as Italians. Try 

nuclei. Choice tested queens by return them. We also sell nuclei and full colonies of bees. 

mail, $1.00 each. Untested queens ready gg rt pen _— Safe arrival guaranteed. 

‘ Reigate et s é Ss 
to mail March 15, 75c; $8.00 per dozen. | J. W. TAYLOR & SON. Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 
No disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO. 


Loreauville - Iberia Parish - Louisiana 


Same Old P Place 


is where you get the best of queens; untested, 
$1.00; $4.25 per 6; $8.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50; best 
breeders, $5. Absolute satisfaction and safe arrival | 





Moore’s Long Tongue and Golden 


ry select untested ay a 
6,85; 12,89. Tested, 8 
Breeders 83.50. Safe eri =<) an. 
W.H. RAILS, - ORANGE, CAL. 


Achsbaz Caucasian Queens. 











guaranteed. Carniolans, Cyprians, Holy-Lands, Ital- New methodical breeding-apiary at Koutais, 
ians. The JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., Caucasus. Safe arrival guaranteed. - - - 
Box 18, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex | Testedqueens - - - 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00; 12, $20.00 
| Select tested queens. - 1, $2.50; 6, $14.00; 12, $25.00 
Breeder queens - - - 1, $5.00 
° ° Full rates on application. Send all your orders to 
| 
Caucasian Bee-Culture Establishment. _ iatenteee Meat dont. 
Caucasian bees of A Tested queen $1.50 | Albertville, : (Savoie) : France 





> Achsbaz breed, B Select tested queen 2.00 | 
the _/ C Choice breeding queen 5.00 | 





Safe delivery as well as the genuineness of breed er than an Island 
guaranteed. Write orders distinctly, especially the 
address, and indicate by letter the queen ordered. This place is just as good as an island for breeding 
Address Russia (Caucase) Georgievsk Province, | aueens, for there are no other bees within five 
Terskaya Bee-culture establishment of J. J. Ivanhoff. | Miles, and so pure mating is guaranteed. It is better 
Correspondence in Russian, French, German, and | than an island when you order queens, for the fastest 
English languages. trains stop here, and hence queens are not away from 


the colony long enough to impair their usefulness. 
ITALIAN -:- QUEENS 


Safe introduction is guaranteed if you follow my spe- 
Golden and Three-banded: Untested, 75¢ each, $7.50 





cial directions. @ @ @ I consider the Banat Cau- 
casian bees the best and gentlest in the world. Banat 
Caucasian bees are bred here; other races in out- 


per dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or six for $5.00. Two- | yards. Queen-breeders should secure their breeding- 
frame nucleus with untested queen, $2.25 each. Safe | queens from this pure stock. Order now. Banat 
arrival. W. J. FOREHAND, Fort Deposit, Ala. | Caucasian queen, $3.00. Caucasian queen, $1.50. 


Golden Italian, 75c. Tested queens, one year oid, 
double these prices, 

RED CLOVERand¢ CAUCASIAN QUEENS | Dele Collins, Ph D., Emporium, Pa. 
Ready now. Untested, 75 cts; tested. $1.00. | - = 
Dovetailed Hives, $1.00 each; and all kinds | Queens from 50 Cents Up! 








of supplies. a me = bill. Plenty of | Bred from Root’s Imported Italians 
fine queens ready. Circular. Write for prices, stating wants. 
G.ROUTZAHN, . . . BIGLERVILLE, PA. | ©, pg, Church, y Ramee Ny Pa. 
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ue ] . 
3 P Wurth’s: Queens are the Finest, 
x Took the first premium at every fair 
4) they were exhibited last year. I have 
reared queens 36 years. Untested Gold- 
ens, $1.00 each; tested, $1.50 each; 3- 
— same price. In lots of six for 
$5.00, or $9.00 a dozen 
DANIEL, WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. 


Make money-orders payable on West Fork, Ark. 


ITALIAN 
QUEENS 229 spandea aueens: 


now booking orders, which will be filed and filled in 
rotation. After May 20th, all orders will receive 
prompt attention. Untested queens, 60 cts.; six for 
33.35. or $6.50 per doz. Tested, $1.00, or six for $5.50. 
Two-frame nuclei (Danzenbaker or Hoffman frame), 
with young queen, after June Ist, $2.00. 

Geo. W. Barnes, Box 340, Norwalk, °. 


Westwood Red-clover Queens. 


No better hustlers flying; will get honey 
where other bees fail. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Nuclei a specialty. Also full colonies 
of ten frames each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Price list sent on application. 


HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., 
Station L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yellow from Tip to Tip! 


My Adel bees and queens are very handsome. Ev- 
ery queen a breeder, and guaranteed to produce 
golden queens and beautiful bees; non-swarmers, 
very gentle, and hustlers for honey. Each queen, 
$1.00. Catalog ready. H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Italian Queens ” ” 


Golden, Three-banded, or Leather-colored. Write for 
circular to-day. Prices right. Queens all right. 


Robt. B. McCain, Rt. 1, Oswego, Il. 


“ROSE - LAWN - QUEENS” 


Three hundred select untested Goiden and 
Red-clover, reared in our Southern yards, 
at $1.00 each; six for $5.00; dozen for $9.00. 
April delivery. Quality guaranteed. 
Northern reared, May list. Caucasians, 
Banats, Carniolans. Place orders now. 


Rose Lawn Apiaries, Lincoln, Nebraska 
College View Station 


QUEENS THAT IT PAYS TO BUY. 


Try one of my famous $100 red-clover breeder’s daugh- 
ters. Alsu golden queens same price. After May Ist— 
Untested. 50c, 13 for $6; select, untested, 75c, 13 for $9; 
tested, $1.00. Nuclei, $1.00 per frame, without queen. 
H. A. ROSS, 1709 Upper 2d St., EVANSVILLE, IND. 


DOOLITTLE & CLARK 


Have a fine lot of Italian Breeding-queens 
ready for immediate delivery. They are 
also booking orders for 1907 queens. 









Bred from the best stock 
this country can pro- 
duce. Bright golden 




















1 3 12 
ASTM ois cists saeic caves $100 $250 $900 
NM 609 13 nina isin sha ass 1 50 


Tested last year's rearing. 2 50 
Select breeding........... 5 00 
Extra select breeding.. 10 00 


BORODINO, ONONDAGA co., NEW YORK. 
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S-BANDED ITALIAN BEES. 


The best all-round bees on earth. My stock is 
composed of selections from my own strain of 
3-banded Italians that were awarded diploma at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and The A. I. 
Root Co. clover stock. 

Tested queens, $1.50; select tested queens, $2.00; 
fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra select breeders, 
$5.00— ready to go promptly. Untested 1907 
queens, $1.00; select untested queens, $1.25—ready 
early in March. Yours for a prosperous 1907. 


W: O. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS. 


























MOTT’S LONG-TONGUED 


IMPORTED QUEENS! 


Also Goldens. Nucleia specialty. Untested, 75 cts.; 
tested, $1.25. Write for prices. Postal-orders drawn 
on Decatur, Mich. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES 


I can supply select untested Queens at 75 cts. each ; 
$7.50 per dozen. Orders for early delivery will receive 
careful attention. 

David S. Hurst, Box 102, Letohatchee, Ala. 


QUEEN S 


Untested, from imported mothers, and also 
goldens; $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. 


R. O. COX, Rt. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
Bright, Plump and Vig- 


orous Young Untested QU E E N s 


Root red-clover strain. 


A.H.KANACY, . ° MILROY, PA. 


Golden Italian Queens 


Ready for points where weather permits reception. 
Untested, $1.00; dozen, $9.00—after March, $8.00; se- 
lects, 25 cts. extra; tested, $1.50; select, $2.00; breeders, 
$3.00 up. Circular free; 17 years’ experience. 


J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Fla. 


NORTHERN-BRED QUEENS FOR SALE. 

Golden and 3-banded Italians. Untested, 75c; tested, 
$1.25. Hardy and healthy. Orders booked now. Write 
for circular. MENNIE & FENTON, Pine Island, Minn. 


QUEENS! ana NUCLEI! 


Circulars free. OD. J. B LOCH ER, Pearl City, Ml. 


























Caucasian and Long- @ 
Tongue Italian Queens. 


1905, ’OG Queensbreeder in 
Apiary of Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. ¥ ¥ Fv wv 


Before June 15. — o- 15. 
12 


Both Races. 1 6 12 
UNTESTED, $ .75 $4.25 $8.00 $ 60 $3.35 $6.50 
4.00 7.50 


SELECT “* 1.00 5.50 10.00 By {> 
TESTED 1.50 1.2% 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Descriptive Cir. free. 


LESLIE MARTIN, 
Birdcroft Apiaries, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at 2) cents per line. Advertisements intended for this 
department should not exceed five lines, and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 











Help Wanted. 








WANTED.—Assistant in apiaries. 
rience, and lowest wages. 
W. Hickox, Berthoud, Colo. 


State age, expe- 





WANTED.—An apiarist accustomed to large apia- 
ries. State age, experience, and wages. 
Dr. GEO. D. MITCHELL & Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED—Representatives te sell our teas, coffees, 
and olive oil, direct from importer to consumer. Mail 
orders solicited. Price list free. 

Rio VISTA TRADING Co.,670 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Bee-keeper. One who knows how. and 
with small amount of ready cash. Special induce- 
ments to proper person. Write by return mail to F. 
H. Petts, Sec. Business Men’s League, Benton, Ark 








For Sale. 








For SALE.—Opaline honey-jars, all kinds; send for 
price list. HAROLD E. SHORE, Germantown, Pa. 





For SALE.—Fine job-printing outfit. 
A. STEBBINS, Broad Creek, Va. 





For SALE.—Bees and Barnes sawing-machine. _ 
JULIUS GENTZ, Shawano, Wis. 








WANTED.—150 lbs. of crimson-clover seed. Who has 
it forsale? Address J. A. THORNTON, Ursa, Ills. 





FoR Bene. —Langstroth and Heddon hives. 
‘. R. DAVENPORT, R. No. 3, Plainwall, Mich. 





For SALE.—1000 second-hand bee-hives in good con- 
dition. L. hives, 40 cts.; Heddon, 30 cts.; Chaff, 50 cts. 
H. & W. J. MANLEY, R. F. D. No. 3, Sandusky, Mich. 





For SALE.—Alexander wire bee-veil, guaranteed to 
protect the face from any stings, 75c each, or 3 for 
$2.00 post paid. FRANK ALEXANDER, Delanson, N. Y, 





For SALE.—A quantity of Hilton chaff and other. 
hives in the flat. cheap to close out. In quantities to 
suit. A. G. WOODMAN Co., Grand — Mich. 


Founp.—After enirty years’ experimenting, a comb- 
frame that is practical and bids defiance to propolis. 
All about them; write the inventor. 

D. S. HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 











ForR SALE.—One two and a half H. P. engine and 
boiler in good working order. Used not over 150 days. 
Cost $150. Will sell for $75. J. W. UTTER, 

Amity, Orange Co., N. Y. 





FoR SALE.—15 cases 60-lb. square cans, 35¢ per case; 
25 60-lb. round-jacket cans, 17c each; 15 honey-bbls., 
30c each. Allused once. Good condition. 

H. C. AHLERS, West Bend, Wis. 





For SALE.—One 15 H. P. Standard Westinghouse 
engine, one 25 H. P. upright boiler. Also Golden 
Pheasant eggs, 50 cts. each. 

SAMUEL HEATH, Tidal, Pa. 





FOR SALE cheap.—Bee-outfit. 20 Simplicity hives, 
80 extracted and comb-honey supers, over 300 Hoffman 
frames, good combs in 100 of them; a few hundred sec- 
tions in the flat, and other supplies. Hives and supers 
painted, price $35.00. J. H. ByeR, Lake Ann, Mich. 





May 1 


For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your 
name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 

Rnend s Goods.) Paden City. W. Va. 


FOR SALE.—Best Wisconsin sections, per 1000, $4.00; 
No. 2, $3.40; plain, 25 cts. less. Discounts on Danz. 
hives and other Root’s goods; also berry-boxes. It- 
alian bees for sale. H. S. DuBy, St. Anne, Ill. 


For SALE.—A quantity of second-hand chaff h ives, 
consisting of 10-frame Quinbys and 13-frame Gallups; 
no inside furniture; only $1.00 each. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Mich. 

FoR SALE.—One-piece sections, of all the standard 
sizes, 1000, $4.00; No, 2, $3.50; plain, 25 cts. less. These 
sections are strictly first-class. Also other supplies 
very cheap. JAS. E. MORGAN, 

Dansville, Ingham Co., Mich. 











For SALE.—Hives. Standard L. size, metal slide 
at entrance for ventilation, same supers used for eight 
different purposes; can use four different-sized sec- 
tions. Need no foundation in brood-frame—use old 
comb; smoker without a valve; feeder used on any hive 
or box. Sendfor catalog. L. RIEBEL, Chariton, Ia. 





For SALE.—Angora and Persian cats, and kittens 
from imported ancestors. Persian white—some with 
amber and some with blue eyes. Any woman can. 
have a nice income, with little trouble and expense, 
raising them. Kittens three to six months old, $6 to 
$10. Stamp for written reply. Mrs. J. F. SKEEs, 

Marion, Ohio. 





For SALE.—80-acre farm, with good buildings, bear- 
ing orchard, about 25 acres of timber. Five miles 
from market—two railroads and water navigation; 
beet-sugar factory, 10 miles; new resort, 1% miles; 
school-house, % mile; Grange Hall,1 mile. In the 
raspberry-honey district—no foul brood, and not over- 
stocked. $2500. Liberal discount for cash. Will sell 
bees when farm is sold. DAN S. KITSON, 

East Jordan, Mich. 





FoR SALE.—The following foundation-mills. Wish 
to dispose of them atonce. Write for sample if inter- 
ested, and fuller information will be given about any 
mill. 

Mill No. 1—14-in., old-style high frame, in perfect or- 
der, price $15.00. ; 

Mill No. 2—#-in., old-style high frame; has had a pin 
run through the rolls, otherwise is in good order; 
price $8.00. 

Mill No. 3—12-in. new style. large rolls, used but very 
little, in perfect order: price $25.00. 

Mill No. 4—12-in. blank rolls, used but little, in per- 
fect order; price $20.00. 

Mill No. 5—6-in. mill, new style, in perfect order, 
used but little; price $12.00. 

W. W. Buiss, Duarte, Cal. 








Bees and Queens. 








For SALE.—145 colonies of bees, near Lovelocks, 
Nevada. H. VOGELER, Fruitvale, Cal. 








For SALE.—400 colonies pure Italian bees in lots to 
suit. Write for prices. F. A. GRAY, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 





For SALE.—Queens from bees that gather honey: 
also full colonies of bees. HAROLD HORNOR, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





For SALE.—25 colonies of Italian and hybrid bees 
in 8-frame L. hives—Hoffman frames. : 
H. M. WEstT, North Kingsville, O. 





For SALE.—Italian queens, hustlers. Untested. 65 
cts.; tested, $1.00. Select tested, $2.00. Breeders, 
$3.00 each. Mrs. J: W. BACON, Waterloo, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Bees, queens, and bee-keepers’ supplies 
(Root’s goods), at factory prices. 
F. W. VAN DEMARK, Mehan, Okla. 
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For SALE.—Direct imported Italian queens and 
Chicago 1st prize red Belgian hares. For particulars 
write A. ZIEGLER, Bippus, Ind. 

For SALE. —Young hybrid queens, 50 cts each; safe 
arrival guaranteed. EARL RAY, 

Route a San Diego, Cal. 








Fe ‘OR SALE £.—Thirty colonies Italian bees in shipping- 
boxes, on seven L. or H. frames, in good condition, at 
$3.50 per colony. Wm. AMELANG, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


For SALE.—Untested golden Italian queens. Good 
queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. One, 50 cts.; three, 
$1.25; five, $2.00. D.T.GASTER, Rt. 2, Randleman, N.C. 











For SALE.—70 colonies Italian bees of J. P. Moore 
stock, in Heddon hives. Fine outfit of supers with 
wired combs. Never any disease. 24 vols. Gleanings. 

STEWART SMILLIE, Bluevale, Ont., Canada. 





For SALE.—Mechanic Falls, Me., branch of The 
A. I. Root Co. will ship full colonies, nuclei, and 
queens of same grade direct from Mechanic Falls, 
Me., at regular catalog prices. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfé ction guaranteed. 








For SALE.—Three-frame nuclei* with untested 
queen in the ten-frame hive; new, and painted white; 
Hoffman frames; starters in other seven frames. 
Price $5.00 per hive. Orders delivered in rotation 
after May 15. Untested queens, 75c each. 

F. N. CHAMBERLAIN, Pattersonville, N. Y. 








Poultry Offers. 
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FoRSALE.—Ideal White Plymouth Rocks exclusive- 
ly. Fishel strain. Stock and eggs for sale—$2 and $3 
per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 

Dr. C. L. VAN OSDOL, Dillsboro, Ind. 





For SALE.—Eggs for hatching, from prize-winning 
W. Wyandottes; Duston strain; best layers, fine large 
birds, pure white—scoring 90 and above at Michigan 
shows. 15 eggs, $2.00. Discount on large orders. 

WESLEY C. RICHARDS, *‘ Brookside Farm,”’ 
R. F. D. 2, Carleton, Mich. 





For SALE.—Eggs for hatching from my celebrated 
strain of S.C. Brown Leghorns; line bred for winter 
layers; greatest layers on record; farm range; fertil- 
ity guaranteed; $1.00 per 15. Incubator eggs at re- 
duced prices. Prompt shipment. 

E. HAND, Rt. 1, Birmingham, Ohio. 








Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—Feathers. What have youto sell? Mail 
samples. BANGOR MATTRESS Co., Bangor, Me. 
WANTED.—25 queens, Italian or hybrids; daughter 
of pure Italian queen; April or May delivery. 
CHAS. E. FRIEND, Clarksville, Va. 














WANTED.—To exchange 4x5 camera, as good as Dew, 
with full outfit, for bees, honey, or supplies. 
CHAS. O. BERGSTRAND, R. 3, Box 87, Amery, Wis. 





WANTED.—To exchange Edison phonograph, 36 rec- 
ords, good as new, for good second-hand typewriter. 
W. C. PALMER, Box 52, Elk Park, N. C. 





For SALE.—White Wyandottes; 15 eggs, 75 cts.; 30 
eggs, $1.25. J.F. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 








For SALE.—S. C. W. Leghorns; heavy laying 
strain; eggs, $1.00 per15. F. BURDETT, Clifton, N. Y. 





For SALE.—R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs and cocker- 
els; or will exchange for bees. C.H.CLARK, Cobalt,Ct. 


For SALE.—R. C. White Leghorn eggs, $1.00 per 15; 
$1.50 per 30. Route 1, Box 1, Osceola Mills, Pa. 








For SALE.—Extra-fine rose-comb Rhode-Island 
Reds exclusively. Eggs, $2.00 per 15; $5.00 per 50. 
Mrs. R. J. DEEBLE, Lucas, Kansas. 





For SALE.—Choice barred Rocks. Eggs $1.50 per 
15. Free with each order, one Cyclamen bulb. 
LE CLAIRE GREENHOUSE, Le Claire, Ia. 





For SALE.—Mammoth Imperial Pekin duck eggs. 
Will supply customers strictly fresh eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
JOHN W. OLSON, Rt. 1, Box 50, Stratford, Ia. 





For SALE.—15 choice barred P. eggs, 90 cts., from 
apurely bred, prize-winning stock. Write me at once. 
G. LARvE, LaRue, Ohio. 





FoR SALE.—R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 18 for $1.00; 
50, $2.50; 100, $4.00. White Holland turkey eggs, $3.00 
for 12. ELLA THARP, Box 6, Mt. Sterling, Ia 





For SALE.—Eggs for hatching. W.P. Rocks, 75c 
per 13; $1.25 per 26; $2.00 per 45; $4.00 per 100. White 
guinea, $1.00 per 9 Duck eggs all sold. 

", E. SCHRIVER, Rt. 3, Grafton, O. 





For SALE.— Single-comb Buff Leghorn eggs, Ar- 
nold strain, 1906 egg record, 177% eggs per hen; per 
setting of 15 eggs, $1.50. FRANK RAUCHFUSS, 

1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 





YOR SALE.—Golden Pheasants paid us a profit of 
$30.00 a pair last year. We now have some to sell for 
$7.00 pair. English ring-neck pheasants, $5.00 pair. 
Rhode Island Redchicks. $10.00 hundred. We pay ex- 
press. GEORGE A. MANARD, Brighton, Mass. 


“and sample. 





WANTED.—To exchange ten new Danz., ten Lang- 
stroth hives, Root’s make, painted, for three-frame 
nucleus, orcash. F. W. SAMPSON, Littleville, Mass. 





WANTED. —To sell drawn combs (extracting combs) 
standard size, from healthy bees. Going out of busi 
ness. Write for prices. 

D, S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Colo. 





WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Names of parties interested in the ‘‘Mills’”’ 

pasteboard honey: package. Orders being taken 
for the coming season. Prices will depend on num- 
ber of orders received. Send 10 cents for particulars 
HOWARD C. MILLS, Camillus, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Western bee-keepers, notice! Two car- 
loads of Root’s bee-supplies. Write us for prices, 
stating goods wanted. Would also like to quote dis- 
tant bee-keepers delivered prices. 

SUPERIOR HONEY Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED.—Every Western bee-keeper to send for 
our new illustrated catalog. We can save you money 
Write to-day. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 
Denver, Colorado. 








Honey and Wax Wanted. 








WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State price, kind, and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED.—Beeswax, any quantity; will make re- 
mittance the day wax arrives. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N., 
Denver, Colorado. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. Will pay spot cash and full 
market value for beeswax at any time of the year. 
Write us if you have any to dispose of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 
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Honey and Wax For Sale. 
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ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and Roort’s bee- -keep- 
ers’ supplies. ALISO APIARY, E] Toro, (Cal, 





For SAL#.—Fancy water-white sage honey, 60-lb. 
cans, at 8c per lb. . ‘ 
E. R. PAHL & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FoR SALE.—Root’s bee-supplies, wholesale and re- 
tail; factory prices; catalog free. Beeswax wanted, 
W. E. TRIBBETT, Staunton, Va. 





For SALE.—800 pounds of pure beeswax for sale. 
Refuse from wax-extractors wanted. Will pay cash. 
W. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 


KODAK and Camera users, send us your devel loping 
and finishing. Send for price list. A full line of ko- 
daks, films, and all photo supplies. 

FURNAS & MADDOX, 552 A, Louisville, Ky, 








Bee-keepers’ Directory. 








stock. Experience and methods 


QUEENS.—Clover 
H. G. LARUE, LaRue, Ohio. 


count. Write me. 





ITALIAN queens bred for honey, untested, $1.00 each. 
GEO. H. PL ACE, 816 No. 49th St., Omaha, Neb. 


- [TALIANS, CARNIOLANS. No disease. Two-comb nu- 
cleus with queen, $3.00. A. L. AMos, Comstock, Neb. 





Extra honey queens and choice mountain honey. 
Francis J. Colahan, Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal. 





QUEENS.—Pure Gold, Red-clover, Caucasian, Banat. 
ROSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Lincoln, Neb. 





ITALIAN QUEENS.—Golden and leather, 60c each; 
worth $1.00. G. W. BARNES, Box 340, Norwalk, O. 


Improved Carniolans always winter best, breed up 
strongest early in the spring; the finest comb- honey 
builders. (Italians for those preferring them.) Cat- 
alog free. W. W. CRIM. Pekin, Ind. 





JOLDEN-ALL-OVER Caucasian Banat bees and 
queens. We book orders for early queens from our 
best imported breeding stock for honey, with 600 twin 
mating-boxes. THE SNYDER APIARIES, Lebanon. Pa. 





QUEENS.—Improved Red-clover Italians bred for 











business; June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens. 60c: 
tested, $1.00 each. Safe — and satisfaction gu 
anteed. C - CL EMONS, Boyd, Ky. 
IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS now ready; nuclei and 
colonies about May 10, Danzenbaker or L. frames; 20 


years a qgueen-breeder; 500 colonies to draw from. 
Circular ana testimonials free. 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio. 





Bee-keepers’ supplies, Italian queens. Send for a 
free catalog. ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 

ITALIAN BEES and queens—Red-clov er strain imp’d 
mothers. A. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 








ITALIAN BEES, queens, and Root’s bee supplies. 
E. ScoGern, Carlsbad, N. M 


I club a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGS, 
new orrenewal. W.'T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 








WANTED.—500 colonies of bees in Texas, Arizona, or 
California. N. E. MILLER, Box 373, Logan, Utah. 





ITALIAN BEES — + a red-clover and golden 
strains. A. SIMMONS. Greenville, Ala. 





ITALIAN anne and queens bred for honey; price list 
free. B. F. YANCEY & SON, Angleton, Tex. 





FINEST Golden and red-clover queens, Caucasian and 
Carniolan. DANIEL WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. . 





ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN bees and queens of best 
quality; price list free. A. E. TrToFF, Ioamosa, Cal. 





MAPLEWOOD APIARY.—Choice comb honey, Italian 
bees and queens. GEO.H. REA, Reynoldsville, Pa. R. 2. 





Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices; wholesale and 
retail. ANTON G. ANDERSON, Holden, Mo. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and bee supplies. 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





~ [PALIAN BEES, queens, nuclei, and bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. A. T. DOCKHAM, Rt.1,Box 95, Eagle Bend, Minn. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, beeswax, honey, and bee- 
keepers’ supplies. M. E. TRIBBLE, Marshall, Mo. 





FoR SALE.—Bee-keepers’ supplies. Write for cata- 
log. Lengst & Koenig, 127 S. 13th St., Saginaw, Mich 








Golden and red-clover Italian queens. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For SALE. 
Wo. A. “HUFF, 4426 Osage Ave., 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich. 





SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over, Caucasian, Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprian queens. E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore, Pa. 





_ QUEENS. Free list giving safe method of introduc- 
ing, ready Feb. 15. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan, Mo. 





BOOKS ON POULTRY CULTURE. 


POULTRY HOUSES AND FIXTU RES. 
Shows plans of low-cost, practical and labor-saving 
houses, designs for inside fixtures, roosting-coops and 
coops for young chicks, and all necessary appliances 
for the poultry-yard; 96 pages, 9x12 inches, illus- 
trated. Prict 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATINC AND BROOD- 

ING. Solves all problems of artificial incubating 
Tells how to obtain strong-vermed, 
fertile eggs, etc. Results gained from practical ex- 
perience; 96 pages, 9x12 in., illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
ECCS AND ECC-FARMSS is made up of articles 

of experienced breeders, giving methods of housing 
breeding, rearing, and feeding to increase egg produc- 
tion. Contains chapters on pedigree breeding; 98 





50 cts. 







and brooding. 


pages, illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Barred, buff, and 


Gives rules for mating followed by the 


Rock breeders, with a 
Contains color- 


white. 
most successful Plymouth : 
chapter and chart on line breeding. 


plate of each variety; 110 pages, 9x12 inches, illus- 

trated. Price 50 cts. 

THE LECHORNS. The bestillustrated sti lard 
of all varieties of the popular Leghorns. Ma n 





schemes clearly described. Color-plate of S. ©. W. 
Leghorns; 78 pages, 9x12 in., illstd. Price 50 cts. 
ASIATICS. A work on Brahmas, Cochins, and 


Langshans Contains “inside” information n¢ ces: 
sary to success, with standard and ideal charts for al 
varieties. Color-plates of Buff and Partridge Cochins; 
100 pages, 9x12 inches, illustrated. Price 50 cts 


DUCKS AND CEESE. Gives all details of 
hatching, rearing, fattening, and marketing. De- 
scribes labor-saving methods; 68 pages, 9x12 inches, 
illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
TURKEYS. Every detail of the turkey business 
explained fully and clearly. Written by the world’s 


foremost turkey-growers. Contains color- plate of 
ideal Bronze turkeys; 84 pages, 7x12 inches, | illus- 
trated. Price 50 cts. 


THE BANTAM FOWL. Mr. T. F. McGrew, judge 

and breeder, tells how to house, feed, and grow ban- 
tams, how to treat their diseases, etc ; 72 pages, 9x12 
inches, illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDIES. Points 

out the causes, describes symptoms, and vives sim- 
ple and tested remedies for all diseases; 6x9 inches, 
84 pages. Price 25 cts. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OH/O. 
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FORCING THE BREEDING QUEEN TO LAY EGGS IN AR- 
TIFICIAL QUEEN-CUPS. 

The scope of this work is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. It is nota large book by any means, but it 
contains a good deal of meat for all that; and those in- 
terested in queen-rearing will be glad to read it. As 
might be supposed, it is one of the Swarthmore series 


of little books on the problems of the queen-breeder. 
It forms one more step on the ladder of successful 
queen-rearing. Price 25 cents. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The cold weather prevailing for the past three 
weeks in this and many other localities has been very 
hard on bees, and has had a depressing effect upon 
trade in supplies. It has given us an opportunity to 
catch up a little closer on our orders, because of the 
slackened demand. Orders are keeping us busy to 
our utmost, and we trust that, with returning fair 
— the season may still be a good one for bee- 
keepers. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 


We have the following second-hand comb-founda- 
tion mills to offer. We give a brief description of 
each, and shall be pleased to mail asample of founda- 
tion, representing any one or more of these mills, to 
those interested. on application: 

No. 082, 2%x10 medium-brood mill, round cell, late- 
style frame, in good condition. Price $15.00. 

No. 083 24%x10 medium-brood hex. mill, late-style 
frame, in good condition. Price $16.00. 

No, 2275, 2%x6 hex. thin-super mill, in good condi- 
tion. Price $11.00. 

No. 078, 24%x6 hex. thin-super mill, in extra good 
condition. Price $12.50. 

No. 07, 2%x6 hex. thin-super mill, in extra good 
condition. Price $12.50. 

No. 085, 272x6 hex. thin-super mill, in good condi- 
tion. Price $12.00. 7 

No. 086. 24%x6 hex. extra-thin-super mill, in good 
condition. Price $12.00. 

_No. 087, 27x10 hex. light-brood mill, in fine condi- 
tion. Price $15.00. 

No. 088, 244x12 old-style Dunham round-cell mill. for 
heavy brood, in fair condition. Price $14.00. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN OLD-STYLE STOCK. 

We are making some special offers on some old-style 
goods at some of our branches, which we desire to 
close out. There are some who prefer some of these 
older patterns to those adopted since, as we frequent- 
ly find. To such this is an excellent chance to secure 
some goods of your choice at special prices. 

At our Washington branch we offer : 

77 eight-frame covers, Danz., flat metal-bound, 
which were standard three or four years ago. They 
are put together, all ready for use when painted. 
Price 25 cts. each; 10 for $2.20, or the lot at 20 cts. each. 

197 ten-frame size, same style, at same price. 

60 eight-frame and 32 ten-frame bottom-boards,Danz. 
Style of 1903, with metal-bound tilting floor-board— 
very convenient for cleaning. Price of either size, 
20 cts. each; $1.70 for ten, or 15 cts. each for the lot. 

00 hive-stands with sianting front, not now listed in 
our catalog. Price 12 cts. each; $1.00 for 10. 

25 hive-stands of an older pattern, without slanting 
front. Price 10 cts. each; 80 cts. for 10. 

At our Philadelphia branch we offer : 





89 eight-frame and 500 ten-frame Danz. flat covers, 
metal bound on ends, same as those at Washington. 
Price 25 cts. each; $2.20 for 10; $20.00 for 100. 

10,000 thick-top staple-spaced frames, with end and 
bottom bars % wide by 4 inch thick; otherwise they 
are just like our present style. Price $2.25 per 10; 
$10 per case of 500. 

Of our regular pattern, a'l-wood frames, we have 
an overstock, which we offer, to reduce it, at $1.75 per 
100; $7.50 per box of 500. 

An overstock of regular B. bottoms, ten-frame size, 
not reversible, 20 cts. each; $1.80 for 10; $17.00 per 100. 

Overstock of 10-inch 4-row shipping-cases, with 3- 
inch glass, at $8.00 per crate of 50; hold 24 sections. 4/4 
x1% plain; also of 10-inch 2-row shipping-cases, with 
38-inch glass, at $4.50 per crate of 50. 

We have at Chicago several hundred slotted section- 
holders, nailed, which have been used and taken back 
in exchange for other style of fixtures. These new 
cost $2.00 per 100 in the flat. We offer these nailed, 
ready for use, packed for shipment, at $1.25 per 100, 
while they last. While they are somewhat stained 
with propolis from use, they are a bargain at this 
price to any one needing this style of section: holder. 

We have in stock in Ogden, Utah, to dispose of, 300 
thick-top staple-spaced frames at $2.50 per 100; 300 all- 
wood frames at $2.00 per 100; 2 No. 4 Novice extractors 
at $8.50 each; 1 bee-tent at $1.75; 250 folding cartons for 
4'44x1% sections, $1.25; 1000 cartons, wrappers, labels, 
etc., for brick honey, at $10.00. These goods are offer- 
ed free on board at Ogden at catalog prices as avove, 
less 10 per cent discount for prompt cash order to 
close out the stock quick. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








TESTING SEED CORN. 


May be some of the friends will think I am havinga 
great deal to say about seed corn; but if I reach you 
before your corn is planted I have got to talk fast and 
quick. In regard to the importance of this matter let 
me quote from an article in the Pilgrim for May, 1907, 
entitled “Developing Iowa’s Gold-mine,’’ by-Prof. P. 
G. Holden, who says: 


Last fall I visited a farm of two hundred acres of corn which 
showed thirty-nine per cent of a stand. During the conversa- 
tion it developed that the farmer had tested neither the seed 
nor the planter, and had kept both his boys out of school dur- 
ing the summer to work, as he was *‘ behind” and had “some 
bad debts to pay.”’ He‘ intended to test” his ‘ seed,’’ but was 
so crowded with other work ”’ that he “ could not get to it.” 

If he had spent five or six days in March, when his time was 
otherwise of little value, in testing the germinating power of 
every ear of corn, had properly graded it to uniform size of 
kernels, and had picked out the broken, rotten, and discolored 
kernels, and had then tested his planter and adjusted the 
planter-plates to drop the proper number of kernels to the 
hill, he could have laid off the rest of the year, sent his boys to 
school, and been more than a thousand dollars ahead. A few 
days spent at the right time on our seed corn may be worth 
more to us than a whole year’s work. 


Now, friends, you want to read that over and over. 
If the grown-up men will not catch on and go to work, 
get the young men and boys at it. Yes. let the girls 
read the above extract. Just think of it! the children 
kept out of school and a loss of over $1000 just because 
the old farmer could not understand that ‘ whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shail he also reap.’’ He is 
not the only hard-working farmer who has only thirty- 
nine per cent of a stand just because he could not take 
a little time to fuss with his seed corn before planting- 
time came. 

Well might Prof. Holden term it the “ developing 
of Iowa’s gold-mine.’’ Why, dear friends, I have just 
this morning returned from a visit to Mr. C. F. Hun- 
ter, of Seven Mile, Butler Co., Ohio, where I saw a 
field where the editor of the /ndiana Farmer in 1905 
measured part of a row and husked the corn, showing 
a yield at the rate of 247 bushels per acre. I mention 
this right here simply to indicate to the people of our 
land the possibilities along the line of the new corn 
culture. It has been Mr. Hunter’s hobby, more or 
less, for 48 years; and he has been working right along 
the line of Prof. Holden’s lectures. I saw great wagon- 
loads of ears of corn going to market that I think 
would average one pound per ear. I expect, in our 
next issue, to tell you more about it, and to give you 
some pictures. Let me say once more, do not lose a 
minute in testing a few grains of corn out of every 
ear, before you plant it. 
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SYSTER Dia iceyare ks Credit 

YOU OAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. 
tever you select from our beautiful catalog, we send on approval. Pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 

8 equal monthly payments. Your credit is good. As a pure investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. 
a) THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | 20% annuai increase in value. Written 


AND WATCH OREDIT HOUS guarantee of quality and value. Cata- 
Dept. west 92 to 98 State St. / 1. | logue free. Write for It today. Do tt now. 





GREATEST BUGGY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 

for those who have use for a Vehicle. 
Over 150,000 of These Books Sent to Vehicle Buyers Everywhere. 
This Book explains fully how the famous split Hickory Vehicles 
are made from the Hickory Log and raw material into beautiful 
Buggies of quality, ready for shipment at lowest factory prices. 

ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Don’t buy a Vehicle of any kind from any one until you write me for my 
wonderful Buggy Book. Write me today. A postal will bring the Book Free. 
H. C. PHELPS, Presiden 


t 
Station 293, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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SASK 


No, 681. Piano Body Top Buggy. Price com- 
plete $45,00, As good as sells tor $25.00 more, 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct | 
from our factory to user for a third of a cen- 
tury. Weship for examination and approval 
and guaranteesafedelivery. You are out noth- 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. Wemake 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness, 
Send for large, free catalogue. 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

o Rin * r 


CUR IR ip OREN GA UR UR TRUE 














Send for our Great Offer 
You want to read the “Anderton” plan 
before buying a buggy because there is no 
other like it,—no other so Jiberal. $25,000 Bond 
guarantee back of two years’ approval test. 


“Try an Anderton 


with your money in your pocket.”” The line 
includes Buggies, Surreys, Stanhopes, Driv- 
ing Wagons, Spring Wagons, Pony Vehicles, 
arts, Harness, etc. Get our 140-page catalog 


The Anderton Mfg, Co., 41 Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 











































The only 100 Candle Power Light 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute satisfaction during a long 
life of efficient service. 
Ko Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 
Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene,cheaper than k Over 100 
styles. Every lamp warranted. The 
Best Light Co., 396 E.5th St..Canton,0, 




















WIRE FENCE 9 Qc 


per rod only 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
spring wire. Catalogue of 
fences, tools and supplies 
FREE. Buy direct at whole- 


sale. Write to AP 
ASON FENCE CO., 
ox $8,» Leesburg, 0. 


No. 318. Canopy Top Surrey with Automobile 
= Seats. Price complete, 973,50, AS good as 
selis for $25.00 more. 














Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 





S176! Electric Handy Wagon. 


| It will save you time and money. A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write forcatalogue. Itisfree. | 


} 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 95, Quincy, Jl, | 





LAWN FENCE 


NNN varerew cee Many designs. Cheap as 
TYE KKK TE LOL Wood. 32 age Catalogue 
are YIVIVIVTY YY Rtas Free. Special ees to Ceme- 
ON LANA EE DXDXIKDSDN tories and Churehes. Address 
EY MLD RL XIXIXIXD COILED SPRING FENCE 60. 
4 ee Box 448 Wi " . r, I d 
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ANew Factory | | “Zagemean 


and also a new firm name, 
but in the same place w'th 
the same management. We 
have just put in a complete 


Weed Process Comb 
Foundation Factory Te will be need for many * B”’ 


Supplies this season. The past 
two years have been poor ones. 





of the very latest type, and 


we are nuw realy to work Prospects are good for a honey 
up wax for western bee- croup this year. Bees are wintering we'll. 
kcepers at low prices. . . If you are in need of hives. sections. 
We want several thousand ete., better order soon. Railroad com- 
pounds of beeswax at once, panies are crowded. Freight moves 
and will pay top market slow these days. Don’t wait until the 
price for same. Let us hear last moment. Send for our 40-page 
from any one having wax catalog of A. I. Root Co.’s goods. which 
to offer. a :* . we can furnish you from here on short 


notice at a low price. . . 


Buck & Wilson, Augusta, Kan. John Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Butler County High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 
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Mr. Texas Bee-keeper: 


I should like to talk to you personally. 

First, I want you to know about my supplies. I handle Root’s Goods, of 
course; for I believe in giving my customers complete satisfaction—for that’s better 
in the long run than low prices. My place of business is om the S. A. & A. P. Ry., 
just opposite the passenger depot, where I have built a warehouse 40250 feet, and 
I have filled it full to the brim, for I handle Root’s goods by the carload. This 
means I can furnish you with supplies with the utmost promptness. 

Then, too, I have installed a complete Weed-process Foundation factory. I[ 
can turn out 500 lbs. a day. I can work your wax into foundation. In fact, my 
facilities in this line are not surpassed in Texas. 

My can business is increasing by leaps and bounds. That is because of the 
nay J of the goods. It will save you dollars to get my prices. Better write for 
them to-day. 

Nothing pleases me better than for bee-keepers to make their headquarters at 
my office when in San Antonio. You are always welcome. I have fitted up m 
oflice with plenty of desks and chairs, with writing-material, a reading-table, and all 
the bee journals on hand. Consider yourself invited. 

If you haven’t my catalog just drop a postal. 

I can supply Red-clover and Golden Italian queens promptly. 

Iam now paying 28c cash and 26c in trade for average clean beeswax deliv- 
ered here. Save your slumgum. I will buy it. Let me know how much you have, 
in what condition the slumgum is, and in what kind of an extractor it was rendered, 
and | will make you price I am paying. 


Call or Address 


Udo Toepperwein, - San Antonio, Texas 


1322 South Flores Street 
































We are Not in a Trust! 
Bee-hives, Sections, Brood-frames, Extractors 


Every thing that bee-keepers use at LOWEST PRICES. 
Quality the Highest. We’ve been making them 25 years. 


American Bee-keeper 


A profusely illustrated practical bee-journal which we have published for 17 years. 
50c year. Sample copy and our 1907 illustrated catalog and price list free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Jamestown, N. Y. 

















New Goods - Big Stock 


New Warehouse : Root’s Goods : Prompt Shipment : Low Freight 


Everything for the Bee-Keeper at Savannah, Georgia 


We are prepared to furnish promet a full line of supplies; choice 
new stock just from the factory. BEES and QUEENS. e have large 


apiaries of fine stock. Book your orders at once, as there will be a 
heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


Howkins & Rush, {24 West Liberty St., Savannah, Ga. 
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Ci aaliatiin Root Goods 


It Excels for the West 


Every Inch Equal to Sample 








Why put up with inferior goods when you may 

! a] " ' as well have the best? They cost you no 

ge 5 ee ‘ene , more. In many cases I can save you money. 

Twontraith Year. In all cases I give the most for the money, 

"  — ality considered. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. sean One nace, : 

Wax Worked into Foundation. They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here 
at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES and 

DISCOUNTS. 
My shipping facilities are unsurpassed any: 


Bee-supplies of All Kinds where. Prectcally all poluts sre reeche 


by direct lines, thus insuring the lowest 
freight rates. 

Beeswax wanted at all times. Write for estimate with liberal discount for 
Send for Our 1907'Catalog. orders sent in now. 

, Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ili. 665, 667 West Seventh Street 





























